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Acts 21 : 30-39 
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One dollar a year 
In clubs, 75 cents 





Lesson Calendar 
1. April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus ....... Acts 20 ; 28-38 


2, Aprilz2.—The Resurrection ....... 1 Cor. 15 : 20, 21, 50-58 
3. April 19.—The Law of Love: Temperance Lesson . Rom. 13 : 7-14 
4. April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem. ..... . Acts 21 : 3-12 
. May 3-—Paul Arrested........... Acts 21 : 30-39 
4 May 10.—The Plot against Paul ........ Acts 23 : 12-22 
7. May 17.-—Paul before Felix ........ Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
8. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa ......... Acts 26: 19-29 
9. May 31.—The Life-giving Spirit... ...... Rom. 8 : 1-14 
10. June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck .... . Acts 27 : 33-44 
11. June 14.—Paul at Rome. ......... Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31 
12. June 21.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy. . . . . 2 Tim. 3: 14to 4:8 


13. June 28.—Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 21 : 27-39 oe a 
Tuesday.—Acts 21 : 40 to 22:9. 
Wednesday.—Acts 22: 10-21 . 
Thursday.—Acts 22 : 22-30 . 
Friday. —Luke 23 : 13-23. . . 
Saturday.—1 Pet. 3: 12-17. 
Sunday.—Rev. 2: I-10 
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The World Is Too Much With Us 
By William H. Hayne 


66 HE world is too much with us.” Night and day 
No time have we to pause beside the way, 

Where roadside flowers in tender beauty bloom, 

Or violets veil the dust above a tomb. 


“ The world is too much with us.”” Pelf and sin, 
The stress of self, and Earth’s tumultuous din, 
The ceaseless probing into things unknown, 

Eat through our lives as acids through a stone. 


“ The world is too much with us,”—yet, if we 

Linked earnest effort to high purity, 

Then we would cease through sordid care to grope, 

And see, at times, the shy, sweet face of Hope. 
Avucusta, Ga. 








Educating by Trusting 

It was a pen of the widest knowledge of human 
nature that wrote, ‘* Those who trust us educate us.”’ 
No one can succeed as a teacher without confidence 


and trust in the pupil. Too often do parents repel 
and harm their children by treating them as though 
they could not be trusted. Confidence is the very 
first step in winning and in inducing eonfidence. How 
tan a child be drawn to God when he is continually 
threatened with the secret and searching eye of God ? 
There is reason in the Oriental superstition of the 
“evil eye.’’ God is our truest educator; he has 
given us bodily energies, mental powers, and a will 
to choose and to perform. He trusts us with all these, 
lovingly counseling us not to use them to our own 


destruction. 
Xx 
Judged by What We Would Be 


Not what we are, but what we would be and 
what we are striving to become, is what counts as our 
true measure. The best man is not so good as he 
desires to be ; but God looks at his aim and aspira- 
tion, and judges him accordingly. This is the meas- 
ure of the man who is struggling in the right direction. 
On the other hand, if a man has turned his face away 
from the right, and has chosen to indulge self and to 
seek the results of evil, he is never so bad as he 
desires to be, as he is planning or seeking to become. 
God judges that man, as he judges the other, by his 
purpose and aim, rather than by what he has actually 
periormed of good or of evil. Two men are moving 


in the direction of their several choices. One has 
started from a low plane and is slowly moving God- 
ward. The other has left his higher plane, and with 
his face set downward is moving with constantly in- 
creasing velocity. Just now the one slowly rising to 
a loftier height seems to the eye of man not so high up 
in the scale of being as the other who is swiftly going 
down the fearful decline. But God judges each by his 
choice and ultimate endeavor. Not what we yet are, 
but what we would become, is our true measure in 


God's sight. 
an 


Clinging to the Worthless 


It is not always the-thing of valué that we hold to. 
‘‘A feeling of revenge is not worth much, that you 
should care to keep it,’ said Philip Wakem. And 
yet many a man in a pitch of excitement would let go 
a fortune rather than cast out a burden of revenge 
from his heart. No good can come of his horrid 
possession, yet how he hugs it! Men are not only 
wicked,—they seem determined to be foolish. ‘It's 
poor foolishness to run down your enemies.’’ Hatred 
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How to Deal 


and revenge never harm any one so much as the hater, 
and still he will not let his destroyer go.. Oh for a 
man who is strong enough to part: with his weakness ! 


x 


Be Cheerful! 


By enduring a hardship cheerfully, or by accepting 
discomfort without a murmur, we may be of more real 
service to our fellows than by performing acts of min- 
istry while we appear to begrudge the required effort, 
or while we ourselves are in an unloving mood. The 
way in which we do our most generous deeds is some- 
times of as much importance as the deeds themselves, 
Many a child or a man has been made more glad by 
the pleasant looks and words of one who had to refuse 
a requested favor, than by the reception of a desired 
favor from one who gave it with a sneer or a frown. 
The importance of the right way of doing good, in the 
line of giving or of withholding, should not be forgot- 
ten or undervalued. Charles Buxton says, in this 
line, ‘‘ You have not fulfilled every duty, unless you 
have fulfilled the duty of being pleasant:"’ How does 
that apply to our service of to-day ? 
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with Doubts 


Worry Over Being Born Again 


OW many well-meaning persons have, in these 
days and in former days, worried over the use- 
less question whether or not they have been 

‘born again’’! There are few questions about which 
sO many earnest souls have perplexed themselves, as 
there are few, if any, matters about which they have 
so little personal responsibility. Yet that is the way 
with most of us: we are tempted to give our chief 
attention to that which is not within the scope of our 
duty, while we lack in proper attention to points where 
duty is positive and clear. 

Neither Jesus nor any one of his disciples empha- 
sized or declared to ordinary hearers the duty of being 
born again. If it had been an important practical 
duty for those whom Jesus or his instructed followers 
were addressing in their days of teaching on earth, we 
should have in the New Testament more than an iso- 
lated mention of it in an utterly exceptional case. 
But as an actual fact the first three of the Gospels 
make no mention of this matter. It is mentioned but 
once in the Fourth and latest Gospel, and then in an 
account of a midnight talk of Jesus with a member of 
the Jewish sanhedrin. Even in this instance it was 
specifically said by our Lord that it was a suggestion 
of an indefinable truth, rather than the mention of a 
well-defined personal duty. ‘* Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, Ye must be born anew. The wind bloweth 
where it will, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whenee it cometh, and whither it goeth : 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit’’ (John 3 : 8). 

Yet there have been prominent Christian preachers 
who have for years emphasized as a personal duty the 
importance of being born again,—as if preacher and 
hearer had an idea of what is meant by being born 
again, and knew how to perform that duty. One thing is 
certain, —an individual has no more personal responsi- 
bility for his being born the second time than for his 
being born the first time. A person's earthly father 
is responsible for his first birth ; a person’s heavenly 
Father is responsible for his second birth,—whatever 
that second birth is. A man himself should not worry 





A few months ago four editorials were published here on 
the subject ‘‘ How to Deal with Doubts."’ The illustrat ve 
treatment of the subject is now being continued by the publi- 
cation, at brief intervals, of several more editorials in the 
same line. The former articles, and these later ones, will be 
published in book form at the conclusion of the series. 


over his second birth, especially as his worry cannot 
under any circumstances help along the matter. 

But how many have agonized on this subject, and 
have been in consequence hindered in, or deterred 
from, their best work in God's service! The sainted 
Phillips Brooks was long kept back from the field in 
which he afterwards did so much for Christ and for 
souls by his inability to satisfy himself that he had 
been born again, or to point to the time when he was 
thus born. And many and many another has been 
similarly hindered in God's service. 

Thomas K. Beecher gave an illustration of the use- 
lessness and folly of this kind of worry. ‘‘A man, on 
opening his front door one morning, found a basket 
on his door-step, and in that basket was a live little 
baby. The man said ; ‘That lodks like a baby, and 
like a very pretty baby. But I've no evidence that it 
was ever born, and I don’t know whether it ever was. 
What shall I do about it?’ But just then the little 
baby in the basket kicked and cried. There was evi- 
dence that there wads life there, even if there was no 
proof of the birth.’ ‘*The wind bloweth where it 
will, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knoweth 
not whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.’’ Accept the 
signs of Soul life as more important than the date of 
birth. This truth has to be borne in mind by every 
one who would give help to some of the most per- 
plexed doubters. 

On one occasion a Christian worker visited a man 
in mature life who had expressed a desire to have 
spiritual counsel and help. The man earnestly de- 
sired to be in God's service. He had for years been 
regular in attendance at church and prayer-meeting 
services. At the very time when the Christian worker 
visited him he was attending a series of special evan- 
gelistic meetings, where he had vainly sought help or 
satisfactory direction in his desire to be properly in 
God's service. For years he had been in the habit 
of prayer and Bible reading, yet wholly without rest 
or hope, not having dared to count himself a child 
of God. His life had been indeed a sad one. 

When his duty was pointed out to him step by 
step, he was ready to accept all until he was told that 
he ought to trust the Saviour as his Saviour. At that 
point he responded hopelessly, almost despairingly : 

‘* But I must be born again."’ 
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‘‘If you are already a child of God, loving God, 
praying to God, striving to obey God, you must have 
been already born of God.”’ 

‘*] have no evidence that I was ever born of God. 
That's what has been troubling me all these years.’’ 

It was another instance of the baby in the basket at 
the street door, struggling, crying, but lacking a cer- 
tificate of the time of birth, How many such spirit- 
ual foundlings there are in this world! It ought to be 
our joy, as it is our duty, to carefor them. This par- 
ticular doubter was told that he had a duty to serve 
Christ as his Master, and to trust Christ as his loving 
Saviour, but that he had no duty to know just how 
and when the Spirit's breath had first breathed on 
him revivingly. Because he thought the visitor knew 
God's truth, and had a right to speak confidently as to 
its scope and limits, he was glad to believe that he 
could trust the Saviour as his Saviour. Accordingly 
he made an open confession of Christ; and thencefor- 
ward he was active in Christian work and Bible teach- 
ing, instead of being an agonized doubter, at this point, 
for still more years of useless, needless worry. 

The one who had been helping him was privileged 
to be much with this dear doubter in his later years, 
and to have ample evidence of his sincere devotion, 
and of the sincerity of his outreaching after the truth 
as it is in Christ. But the evil and persistency of 
his early doubting on this point was evidenced and 
illustrated in his case. While the early doubts on 
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this subject would always give way for a time to a 
fair and intelligent examination of the Bible teach- 
ings as to the matter, they were liable to come back 
to him when he heard them repeated confidently by 
any poorly informed or misguided preacher. 

As this man still was—as, indeed, he long had been— 
a seeker after light and truth, he attended many evan- 
gelistic meetings and revival gatherings, and he was 
disturbed by the fact that so many preachers and 
speakers in such places spoke as if being born again 
were a personal duty of every individual who desired 
rest in Christ. 

««Why is it,’’ he again and again asked in a Bible 
class which he loved to attend, ‘‘that almost every 
speaker in those evangelistic meetings speaks of the 
duty and importance of being born again?’’ 

‘It is because those speakers are mistaken. They 
are still in the dark, as you used to be,’’ replied the 
leader of that Bible class. ‘‘ Your rule should be the 
Bible teachings on this subject, not the words of mis- 
guided teachers.’’ 

Gradually this long-indulged error loosened its hold 
on this dear disciple, and. before faith was changed to 
sight he had learned to rest on his Saviour as not only 
able to save him, but able to make him ready to be 
saved, as Christ saw the need. Yet what a cause of 
doubt and doubting is the popular error as to being 
born again as a personal duty! How have misguided 
revivalists perverted Christ’ s teachings on this subject ! 





























|| NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 








No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


An Authoritative Word 
on Summer Schools 

‘«When is a summer school for Sunday-school 
teachers of a summer school for Sunday-school teach- 
ers?’’ For the answer, one must read the following 
interesting letter from Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, the 
International Primary and Junior Secretary, which has 
a special significance in connection with the list of 
summer gatherings described on the page which faces 
this. Mrs. Barnes writes to The Sunday School Times 
in reply to a request sent her for information about 
summer schools. 


A letter asking for information relative to summer schools for 
Sunday-school teachers reached me a few days ago. As you 
know, the idea of a school for Sunday-school teachers is a 
unique one, and you also know that the one at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, has been in existence for ten years. Its helpful- 
ness, as well as the helpfulness of others like it, has been in 
proportion to the way in which the features which have dis- 
tinguished it from a convention have been preserved 

There has been a tendency in the last few years to call every 
assembly and summer gathering by this name, providing they 
had some work done for primary teachers. At each of the 
Field Workers’ Conferences of late years the subject has come 
up, and we have endeavored to bring before the workers just 
what such a school was, and what it was of, but the reports 
which came to our department for the Denver Convention 
showed that they had not yet gotten the idea. 

Then I conceived the idea of holding a full week school 
preceding the Denver Convention, in order to help the teach- 
ers in attendance, but also to serve as a working plan for a 
school, and thought that if the workers were on hand to see 
it they could better understand what we meant. You remem- 
ber that it was cut down as to time, but you may also remem- 
ber that it was well organized, that it had courses of study, 
section work, and that, while it was inspirational, it was so, 
not because of inspirational addresses, but because of the 
teaching style of the work. You may also recall the way in 
which the enrolment was cared for, and how the numbers 
were taken at each section and each session, and how little 
delay there was in petting from one place to another, even 
with an audience of five hundred and over. That did not 
come by chance, but every minute of the work was carefully 
pianned beforehand, so that when I got there I had but to 
Start the workers, and the plan worked. 

Well, that school stirred up the workers more than is real- 
ized by the public at large, and I have had constant inquiry on 
the subject since. I saw at once that there must be some sort 
of a standard set, which, while it would assist those who really 
wanted the real thing, might also serve as a check, so that we 
could preserve the original plan of our work. So at the be- 
ginning of my work this winter, I brought the matter before 
our executive committee, and the primary committee was 
appointed to act as a committee on summer schools, I was 
instructed to receive all reports on the work, to outline the 
standard, and to assist in the making out of programs and 
the rendering of any help in my power, as this came under the 
educational branch of my work. 

I enclose the six points decided upon, and I might say that 
every one has welcomed the suggestions. I also enclose a list 
of the schools which have written me that they are ready to 
comply with the points required in the standard, and that they 
wish to be counted in the list of those who desire to be reported 
as a “school of methods.’’ Please note the name we have 
decided upon, as we hope that many of these schools will be 
held in the winter in certain parts of the country. 

It is my hope that I may so stimulate the workers in the 
country that such a school may be held within reach of every 
teacher, or, rather, that such a school will be held within three 
hundred miles of every teacher east of the Mississippi, and 
five hundred miles west of that river, before the Toronto Inter- 


national Sunday-school Convention in 1905. I want to urge 
the states to unite together for this work, because a school of 
this sort is not local in its character nor in its influence. 

I have written you thus fully that you may understand the 
situation, so that you may render what aid you can to the 
cause through your paper. 

The Sunday School Times gladly co-operates with 
Mrs. Barnes in her efforts to place clearly before the 
Sunday-school public the features and factors that 
make a ‘‘School of Methods”’ really profitable to 
Sunday-school teachers. The ‘‘six points’’ she re- 
fers to, which constitute the standard necessary for 
official recognition, are given in the following state- 
ment: 

It has been decided by the Primary Committee that each 
‘*School of Methods’’ must conform to a certain standard if 
it would be recognized by the committee and placed in the 
official report on the subject at the Toronto International Con- 
vention in 1905. 

POINTS TO BE RECOGNIZED 

1. Registration.—The names and grades of all students 
must be registered. 

2. Attendance.—A daily record of attendance at each ses- 
sion and section must be kept for each student. 

Time.—Sessions must be held for not less than five days 
and not more than ten consecutive days, not counting Sundays, 

4. Hours.—The work must be so arranged that a reasonably 
full day's work is offered for each student every day while the 
school is in session. 

5. Character of School.—The regular work shall consist 
wholly of instruction, conferences, illustration of methods, and 
devotions, without transaction of business. The illustration of 
methods should be graded in character. 

6. Courses of Study.—One or more courses of study of not 
less than five periods each shall be offered for each of the 
recognized elementary grades, and upper grades if added to 
the school. Mrs. J. WOODBRIDGE BARNES, 

Primary and Junior Secretary. 

For the Primary Committee : W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman ; 
Marion Lawrance, George W. Bailey (absent), H. J. Heinz 
(acting), W. W. Millan, W. J. Semelroth. 


The locations of the schools that have already sig- 
nified to Mrs. Barnes their desire to comply with this 
standard are as follows : Pittsburg, Pa.; Asbury Park, 
N. J.; East Greenwich, R. I.; St. John, N. B.; Naomi 
Lake, Pa. ; Chautauqua, N. Y. ; Chicago, Ill. Fur- 
ther information about all of these will be found on 
the following page and on page 2!I0. 


-< 
Does God Do All He Can to Save Men ? 


With our human limitations as they are, we can- 
not fully understand God, or explain at every point 
why he does as he says he does. Yet we can clearly 
understand what is our own duty and our hope in his 
service, even if we cannot understand what he did to 
some one else centuries ago. A Bible student in 
Utah comes with a Bible statement that perplexes 
him. He says: 

I know that you like to give help when real help is sought, 
and so, if my case is such, I will not ask in vain. We know 


that no lost soul at the judgment will be able to say, ‘‘ It was 
not my fault that I did not accept salvation. A just call and 
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opportunity was wot given me.’’ And that is enough. Yet 
may we go far beyond that, and say truly that God does all he 
can for the salvation of every soul? The one passage that 
seems to me possibly at variance with that is Matthew 11: 21 : 
“If the mighty works had been done in Tyre and Sidon which 
were done in you, they would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes.”’ 

We have no right to say that God will force any 
man to be saved, even if God could do so. Each 
soul has the privilege of free choice. Yet we know 
that, as the centuries have progressed, God has given 
added inducements to men to serve God. Thus men 
have had fresh inducements to well doing since God 
sent his Son to give them an example and teachings 
and to die for them. That seems to be referred to by 
our Lord when he speaks of Tyre and Sidon. Those 
cities had great light, and chose to sin against it. 
But Bethsaida and Chorazin had yet more, through 
the presence and works of Jesus. The people in 
these cities had more responsibility under the teach- 
ings of Jesus, but, in spite of this fact, they were 
making their choice against God. We.have now a 
duty to choose in view of greater light than had Tyre 
and Sidon, or than had Beth: aida and Chorazin. But 
God will not force us to choose God's service, even if 


he could. 
oe” 


Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—mof bibli- 
cal questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Will you kindly refer me to some book or pamphlet bearing 
upon the subject, ‘‘The Mother's Part in the Sunday-school 
Work"’? 

The Mothers’ Journal, a monthly magazine, at one dollar 
a year, published in New Haven, Connecticut, while not 
bearing upon Sunday-school work especially, has frequent 
and valuable suggestions in this line; also Child Garden, 
a magazine of story, song, and play, by Mrs. Proudfoot. 
$1 a year. A. W. Mumford, publisher, Chicago. 





Where can I get the words and music of the song ‘‘I want 
to be an angel '’ ? 

Happily this song is a thing of the past. It is not to be 
found in the modern Sunday-school books, It is ‘*‘ done.”’ 
It may be found, however, in ‘* Musical Leaves ’’ (now out 
of print), by Philip Phillips. Also in ‘‘Oriola,’’ by Brad- 
bury. This book, if still in print, may be had of Biglow & 
Main. On musical matters of this kind, Mr. Hubert P. 
Main, care of the above-named house, is considered an 
authority. 





How can we get the scholars to bring their Bibles? 

1. Use the Bible. Read the lesson from the Bible. 
Read references, and occasionally a psalm, or some devo- 
tional portion. 2. Show the Bible. ‘‘ Present Bibles ”’ is 
a regular exercise in many schools, when the Bibles are 
held up by all who have brought them, 3. Mark the 
presence of the Bible on the class card. 4. Make it a fea- 
ture in earning the school honors. 5§. On general princi- 
ples it may be said that if the officers and teachers will not 
take interest enough in this matter to bring their own 
Bibles, the scholars will follow their example. 





Can you tell me where one would apply for a trained Chris- 
tian worker who would be willing to go to a city Sunday-school 
and act as superintendent, and do a considerable amount of 
visiting among the scholars, and also conduct the teachers'- 
meeting ? 

The Bible Normal College, formerly of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, now at Hartford, Connecticut, affiliated 
with the Hartford Theological Seminary, is an institution 
devoted to the training of Christian workers for just such 
a field of usefulness as is here described. The college 
is admirably fulfilling its mission, and has often been men- 
tioned in the Times. The Moody Bible Institute at Chi- 
cago is also doing excellent work in the same direction. 

When, how, what, and of what length, should be the reviews 
in the class and from the platform ? 

This is a double question. The review in the class 
should be very brief, following immediately upon the teach- 
ing of the lesson, and brought up again at the beginning 
of the next lesson. The purpose should be to ascertain 
whether or not the leading facts of the lesson have been 
caught and retained by the scholars. It should be very 
short indeed, not covering over two or three minutes. The 
platform review should be at the close of the school hour, 
after all items of business are disposed of, and should be 
followed only by singing and such other exercises as will 
not take the attention of the school away from the thought 
of the review. Five minutes is time enough ordinarily, 
and the blackboard may be made very helpful. 

The review from the desk should not be in reality a re- 
view as understood in day school, but a clinching by ap- 
propriate questions, incident, or illustration, the main facts 
of the lesson, and closing with a personal application of the 
truth to the lives of the scholars, Many reviews fail be- 
cause they are too elaborate. 
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Are You Going to School this Summer ? 


What is Being Planned in the Summer Schools for Sunday-School Workers 


See the important ‘‘ Open Letter’' from the International Primary and Junior Secretary, on the preceding page. 


HE summer school for Christian workers, espe- 
cially for Sunday-school workers, has come to 
stay. The most enthusiastic attendants are 

those who have already enjoyed, in seasons past, the 
benefits of this delightful way of combining vacation 
and recreation with stimulating study. As a con- 
yenient and unique directory of summer schools, in- 
stitutes, and other assemblies for the season of 1903, 
The Sunday School Times gives herewith, in very 
brief form, information which will enable its readers 
to secure still fuller information by corresponding 
with those in charge of whatever gathering they may 
desire to consider. Never before has better planned 
work, nor as much, been offered to the American 
Sunday-school workers. For convenience in refer- 
ence, the summer-school announcements are grouped 
according to geographical position. 


Maine 

The Maine State Sunday-school Association has a 
schedule of teachers’ institutes to begin in Somerset 
County on May 18, and to continue daily, with hardly 
a break, until Bangor, in Penobscot County, is reached 
on June 11. The sixteen counties will be covered by 
Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, of the New Jersey state work. 
The work in this instance is confined to primary and 
junior subjects. It is possible, also, that very early 
in the fall a school of methods may be conducted by 
the International Primary Department. Secretary 
E. A. Mason, of Oakland, will answer inquiries. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

The Northfield season will be as long and as full 
as in any past year, and the brightest of Christian 
teachers and preachers from both sides of the At- 
lantic will contribute to the success of the five con- 
ferences extending from June 26 to September 21. 
The features of the Northfield season are: Mount 
Hermon School’s summer session, May 1 to August 
20; Northfield Seminary Commencement, June 13 to 
17; Camp Northfield, June 25 to about September 1 ; 
Student Conference, June 26 to July 5; Northfield 
Summer Bible School, July 1-29 ; Young Women's 
Conference, July 7-15 ; General Conference of Chris- 
tian Workers, July 31 to August 16 ; Post-Conference 
addresses, August 18 to September 21. Information 
can be had of A. G. Moody, East Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts., 


Rhode Island 

The Rhode Island summer school arranged by the 
State Sunday-school Association will be held at the 
East Greenwich Academy in that town from July 11 
to July 18. Sunday-schools can send a teacher at a 
cost of nine dollars, plus railroad fare. Blackboard, 
home study, class records, normal work, beginners’ 
work, grading, supplemental study, model lessons, 
lesson construction, teacher training, teaching music, 
missionary work, boys, prayer, hymns, and programs, 
are the subjects to be treated by prominent authorities. 
Field Secretary W. B. Wilson, Young Men's Christian 
Association Building, Providence, will give other in- 
formation. 


The Great Chautauqua 

Chautauqua has made careful preparation for bibli- 
cal and religious instruction according to advanced 
methods. Plans for the coming season include courses 
in biblical literature, and a whole week, July 27 to 
August 1, will be devoted to Sunday-school methods. 
Ten special conferences on the problems of religious 
education will be held. ‘‘ Religious Psychology of 
Children,’’ «Children’s Ideas of God,’’ ‘‘ Children's 
Rel gious Conceptions and Morality,’’ the ‘Use of 
Bible Stories,’’ and «* Principles of Religious Teach- 
ing,’’ will be discussed by specialists. Unusual stress 
is to be laid upon the whole subject of religious 
education for the young. Professor George E. Vin- 
cent, Hyde Park, Chicago, will give further informa- 
tion. 


Silver Bay Missionary Conference 

The second summer conference for leaders of mis- 
sionary work in Sunday-schools and Young People’s 
Societies will be held at Silver Bay, New York, on 
Lake George, July 22-31. The conferences aim to 
give practical training for more effective missionary 
work in Young People’s Societies and Sunday-schools. 
Further information may be secured of Charles V. 
Vickrey, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey 

The pioneer summer school for Sunday - school 
werkers was instituted by the New Jersey State Sun- 
day-school Association at Asbury Park nine years ago, 
and under the new title, New Jersey Summer School 
for Teachers, the tenth annual session will be held at 
the Beach Auditorium in that place July 6 to July 11. 
The intermediate course (ages 12 to 16) is a new one, 
so that now six classes for teachers of pupils ranging 
from three to sixteen years are provided. Normal- 
class leaders are not forgotten, and blackboard work 
will have special attention. A very important feature 
will be the presentation, by Dr. Hurlbut, of his new 
normal lessons. Several International lessons on 
David will be taught in all grades simultaneously. 
Get the full program, just ready, from Miss Jose- 
phine L. Baldwin, 32 Elizabeth Avenue, Newark. 


Pennsylvania School of Methods 

The Pennsylvania State Sabbath-school Association 
has decided to be responsible for only one ‘‘ School 
of Methods'’ this year, and this one will be held in 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, June 
22-26. The Association never presented a stronger 
teaching force than this year's, even when it carried on 
several other summer schools in the state. Miss 
Alice B. Hamlin, 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburg, will 
give applicants additional information. 





The Sunday School Times announces with 
pleasure that the winner of the prize of twenty- 
five dollars in gold offered for the best article on 
International Sunday-school work is Charles D. 
Meigs, the widely known Sunday-school 
speaker and field-worker, and Associate Editor 
of the International Sunday-School Evangel. 











Pocono Pines, Pennsylvania 

At the opening of the Pocono Pines Assembly at 
Naomi Pines, which is a hundred and twenty-five 
miles north of Philadelphia, a camp conference of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip will be held July 
8-12, followed by a conference on Bible study and 
Sunday-school work from July 14 to July 26. Dr. 
W. W. White, Principal of the Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing School of New York City, will conduct daily Bible 
studies, and a strong list of speakers is announced. 
Address the Rev. Dr. Rufus W. Miller, 1308 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Heart Lake, Pennsylvania 

At Heart Lake, in Susquehanna County, a summer 
school will be conducted, as in previous years, June 
22-26, and, while not under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sunday-school Association, yet the As- 
sociation will lend some helpers. Write to the Rev. 
L. W. Hainer of Norristown for the program and 
arrangements. 


Sanatoga Park, Pennsylvania 

Near Pottstown is Sanatoga Park, a delightful place, 
and here a school of methods is conducted annually, 
this year the sessions being held August 17-21. Mrs. 
Kennedy, the Rev. Mr. Hainer, Dr. Erdman, and 
Dr. Forrest E. Dager, will be the instructors in all 
that pertains to Bible study and teaching methods. 
Address Hugh Cork, 1414 South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia. 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Sunday-school workers will be favored 
with still another summer school at the Grove City 
Conference, from August 6 to 16. Hugh Cork and 
other prominent speakers from America, Great Britain, 
and Asia, are announced as instructors. Write to 
the Rev. Dr. Isaac C. Ketler, Grove City, for details. 


The Winona Assembly 

Great things are promised at Winona Lake, Indiana. 
The Summer School of Sunday-school Pedagogy will be 
held from July 20 to August 7, Through the kind- 
ness of Sunday-school patrons of the Assembly, the 
full course of optional studies may be taken without 
cost, upon presentation of the Assembly matriculation 
card. The closing days of this school will be concur- 
rent with the great gathering of International Conven- 


tion committees and workers, which begins August 6 ; 
and the Assembly diplomas will be presented to the 
graduates of the school in the Assembly auditorium, 
Friday evening, August 7, by International Chairman 
W. N. Hartshorn, Circulars containing the course 
may be obtained from W. C. Hall of Indianapolis, or 
Professor H. M. Hamill, Nashville, Tennessee. In- 
formation as to board, etc., will be given by Dr. S, C. 
Dickey ot Indianapolis. 


The Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 

The summer schedule of the Moody Bible Institute 
will run from May to September (inclusive), while, of 
course, the Institute's regular class work goes on all 
the year. Courses are arranged to meet the needs, 
not only of regular students, but also of pastors and 
Christian lay workers. Full information can be se- 
cured by sending stamped envelope to A. P. Fitt, 80 
Institute Place, Chicago. 


Illinois Association’s Schools 

The Illinois State Sunday-school Association is 
planning summer schools, which Mrs. M. S, Lamo- 
reaux of Chicago will direct, in Fulton County, at 
Canton, June 2-4; Christian County, at Assump- 
tion, June 8-10 ; and Edgar County, at Chrisman, June 
11-13. Then comes the Illinois State Summer School 
at Chicago, July 30 to August 5. Apply to Mrs. 
M. S. Lamoreaux, 553 West Sixty-seventh Street, 
Chicago. 


Lake Orion, Michigan 

Thirty miles north of Detroit is Lake Orion, where 
the Bible Conference will arrange for Sunday-school 
courses for two hours a day from July 26 to August 3. 
W. C. Pearce of Chicago, and Mary Foster Bryner, 
will be the instructors of the normal Bible teacher- 
training and the primary and intermediate work. Mr. 
Pearce, Room 14, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, can 
give information. 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 

In connection with Emmanuel Missionary College, 
a summer school for Bible teachers is held from June 
17 to August 26. The various phases of religious 
education are taught, and particulars may be had of 
E. A. Sutherland, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 


Monteagle Assembly 

The great Southern Chautauqua is Monteagle, and 
attention is always given to the Sunday-school work. 
August 10-22 will be given to a junior institute con- 
ducted by Mrs, W. F. Crafts, and to intermediate and 
higher work by Professor and Mrs. Hamill and Mrs, 
Crafts. There will be no charge for attendance. De- 
tails of courses are to be had of Professor H. M. Hamill, 
or Captain M. B. Pilcher, of Nashville, Tennessee. 
Knoxville Bible School 

Since 1885, the Bible School and Workers’ Confer- 
ence has been held under the auspices of Knoxville 
(Tennessee) College, with an attendance of from sev- 
enty-five to a hundred and fifty. June 23-27 will be 
devoted exclusively to Bible study under the leadership 
of J. Campbell White, recently of Calcutta, and Pro- 
fessor J. B. Work of Knoxville College. Special lec- 
tures and daily lessons in the life of Christ and bibli- 
cal pedagogy are features. The President of Knox- 
ville College will mail full information. 
North Carolina 

The Baptist Summer School at Jackson Springs (near 
Southern Pines) this summer will furnish courses, but 
the plans are not complete. The State Sunday-Schocl 
Association does not propose to hold a summer school 
this season. 
Kentucky 

The Kentucky State Sunday-school Association pro- 
poses to have a school for teachers at the Owensboro 
Chautauqua, August 6-20, but the plans have not 
been decided on. Later, information can be had of 
W. G. Archie, of Owensboro. 
Iowa 

The Primary Council of the Iowa State Sunday- 
school Association proposes to hold a primary and 
junior teachers’ institute June 15 and 16, preceding 
the state convention at Des Moines. During the 
State convention, June 16-18, a pastors’ conference 
will be held. Mrs. B. F. Mitchell, 1179 Eleventh 
Street, Des Moines, will give further particulars. 


( Continued on page 210) 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 
What We Teach: 11— By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Ways of Working,”” ‘‘ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,” etc. 





HERE is the next im- 
portant period? It 
comes down here 

[C], and we will call it the 
Messianic period. There 
again the narrative ampli- 
fies, and we have four books 
covering thirty-three years. 
And does the miracle mul- 
tiply ? Yes, beyond any pre- 
vious precedent. Sometimes 
in the life of our divine Lord 
I suspect he wrought more miracles than were wrought 
in the whole Mosaic period ; as, for example, on that 
evening in Capernaum, when they brought him all 
the sick that were in Capernaum, laying them down 
in front of Peter's mother-in-law's house, and all were 


ject this week. 


healed. I need not dwell on the importance of that 
period, for we know it well. It is the most important 
period, 


See, then, these great spots in the Word of God 
where we want to focalize the study of our teachers, — 
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the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, the Messianic. Do not 
misunderstand me to depreciate at all other parts, but 
merely to exalt these markedly. 

Take another of these bird's-eye views of the 
Word, which simplify matters for ourselves, and 
therefore for our scholars. Look at some great truths 
which we find there. 


Can You Find the Great Themes ? 


Throughout the Word are certain great themes 
which you will find sung by prophet, historian, and 
poet. You will find them dwelt on as a theme ina 
concerto, which, as the governing theme, is heard 
over and over. A young lady friend of mine the 
other day invited me to hear her play a fugue of 
Bach's, new to her and to me. ‘‘ Listen to see how 
many times you can hear the theme.'’ I listened. 
When she got through she said, ‘‘ Well?’’ I said, 
‘*Seven times.’’ ‘‘ Pretty good,’’ she said, ‘‘ but it 
was there eight times.’’ Sometimes the left hand 
carried it, sometimes the right hand sang it out in the 
soprano, sometimes it was minor, sometimes it broke 
out into major, sometimes it was covered by a bril- 
liant accompaniment with the right hand, but always, 
hidden underneath or clearly apparent, the theme 
governed all. 

So in the Word of God there are certain great 
themes which you will find running through the 
whole Word of God. Sometimes they are sung in 
the major scale, sometimes in the minor, sometimes 
they are not clearly observable because of the run of 
history ; but in all of them, if you will listen care- 
fully, you will hear the theme. 

Here in the Old Testament is one of the great 
themes. Suppose I! put it this way : ‘‘ He will come.’’ 
That is the theme that breaks out in Genesis 3: 15 : 
‘*The seed of the woman shall bruise the head of the 
serpent.”’ It is sung there to begin with. And all 
through the Old Testament listen for that theme. You 
will hear it again in the days of Abraham : ‘In thee 
and in thy seed shall all nations of the earth be blest."’ 
You will hear it again rising from the death-bed of 
old Jacob when he says, ‘‘ The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah until Shiloh come."' You will hear 
it markedly in all the typology of the wilderness, — 
tabernacle, sacrifice, high-priest. Now it is sung in 
the minor key, in the fifty-third of Isaiah, where, 
uttering his sad plaint of wo, sorrow, and rejection, 
the great prophet foretells the experience of Israel's 
rejected Messiah. Then again in the ninth chapter 
of Isaiah, breaking out in tremendous major chords : 
‘*Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given. 
The government shall be upon his shoulder. His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.’’ All 
through the sacred history, in typology, in poetry 
and prophecy, you will hear that theme,—< He will 
come.’’ And Israel was always, in the person of its 
godly ones, waiting for its own consolation, until that 
day when the Christ-child was taken into the court- 





In his first article in this series, published two 
weeks ago, Dr. Schauffler showed the urgent 
need of an intelligent knowledge of the Bible in 
perspective, and of its great periods and events 
and characters. By the simple diagram repeated 
here he showed how to remember the great facts 
and periods; he concludes this part of the sub- 
In his article two weeks hence, 
Dr. Schauffler will take up ‘‘ How We Teach.” 


yard of the temple, and the 
aged Simeon, who had been 
waiting for his appearance, 
saw him, and gratefully 
cried, ‘‘Now, Lord, lettest 
thou thy servant depart in 
peace ; for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.’’ 

That is one of the themes 
in the Old Testament. 
Learn to listen for that 
theme, see where it appears, 
greet it, understand it, try to teach it to those who are 
under our care, 

The theme changes, however, in the Gospels, and 
on Bethlehem’s plain you hear the chorus of angels, 
not now saying ‘* He will come,’’ but ‘‘ He has come.”’ 
‘«Unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour,’’ and the long-waiting centuries close with 
the joyous revelation of him through whom God now 
is to speak to his people more clearly than he did to 
them through the lips of holy men of old. The four 
Gospels bring it out on every page, almost in every 
verse,—‘‘ He has come.’’ The angels announce it ; 
his deeds confirm their announcement, and his teach- 
ings say ‘‘Amen"’ to his deeds. 

The theme changes again. We are now on the 
Mount of Olives. Eleven men are there, with up- 
turned faces. Two men are found standing by their 
side in white apparel, and, as they turn from their 
upward look to gaze into the countenances of these 
men, the great New Testament theme is changed, 
and now it reads, ‘‘ He will come again.’’ ‘‘ Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This 
same Jesus shall come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go."’ And from that day on through the whole 
New Testament this newer theme rings, until at last 
comes the prayer, ‘‘Amen : come, Lord Jesus.’’ On 
this account the true waiting people of God are those 
whose eyes are not fixed so much on the past as on 
the future, and who listen for, long for, and pray for, 
that triumphant coming of Israel’s King which shall 
be one, not of humiliation and shame, but of exceed- 
ing glory. 

Here is a result of what precedes ; the blackboard 
would read as follows : 





HE WILL COME 
HE HAS COME 
HE WILL COME AGAIN 











These are the three great themes. There are none 
superior to these in the Word. Oh that we might 
listen for those themes, catch them, remember them, 
ring them out to our scholars understandingly ! It is 
for us as leaders to see to it that our hearing shall be 
acute, that our method of listening shall be intelli- 
gent, and that our vocalization again of what we have 
heard shall be sweet and simple. 

Oh! when you come to deal with what to teach, 
there is no end to it. We are instructed in these 
days to study the Bible as literature, and the injunc- 
tion is one to be heeded, especially if we realize that 
the Bible is not merely literature, but that it is unique 
literature,—that there is no other literature like it. 
We teachers hardly understand the composit charac- 
ter of this volume. We hardly realize that it is com- 
posed of sixty-six volumes. We only vaguely under- 
stand the varied character and varied conditions of 
those who have contributed to this great voluine. It 
illumines our understanding if we realize that here are 
men of great culture, like Moses and Paul, and men 
of no culture, like Amos and John and Peter, all con- 
tributing to one divinely inspired volume. It clarifies 
the teacher's mind to understand that there were men 
who wrote behind the bars, like Jeremiah and Paul, 
and men on the throne, like David and Solomon. 
We begin to understand the Book better as we begin 
to appreciate the variety that is to be found in its 
pages. Very few of us realize that between the days 
of Moses and the days of John the evangelist sixteen 
centuries passed. When we grasp this, and then 
when we understand that all of these men were sing- 
ing one of these three themes, and that the three 
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themes were cognate, and that the educated and the 
ignorant, the monarch on the throne and the prisoner 
behind the bars, all were singing the divine theme, 
and sang all up to the standard pitch,—when we 
begin to understand that, then we begin to under. 
stand why we consider the Word of God inspired, 
Then we begin to see how, behind the culture and 
the ignorance, behind the monarch and the peasant, 
behind the king and the prisoner, there was one 
superlative, ever-abiding personality, and his influ. 
ence was felt by Amos, Moses, by Paul and Peter; 
then we begin to realize as never before what it 
means when it says, ‘‘ Holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,’’ and now at last we 
begin to get a grip on the truth that ‘all scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,’’ and building thus on a 
divinely laid foundation, we build with confidence, 
and not with fear. 


Infinitely More than Literature 

Yet, when all this has been done, and we have 
some comprehension of the Bible as literature, let us 
by no means teach it as literature metely ; for it is 
more, infinitely more, than 1aere literature, beautiful 
though that be. For the Word of God is the powe 
of God unto salvation, and that we must not forget 
Better to have John 3: 16 lodged in the heart and 
conscience of a boy in such a way that it cannot be 
eradicated, and, lodged there, have it blessed by the 
Holy Spirit to his salvation, than have him, without 
such knowledge of the Holy Writ, know all the poetry 
of the ancients, and all the marvelous prophetic 
utterances, besides the beauties of the Pastoral Epis. 
tles and the wonders of the Apocalypse. 

In an inquiry meeting a young man was assigned 
to me at one time in Moody days. No sooner had 
we begun talking than he pulled out of his pocket a 
card, and said, ‘‘ My superintendent gave me that 
card on condition that I would fill my name into a 
vacancy. I never would have done it if 1 had known 
the trouble it was going to give me.’’ I said, ‘ Let 
me see that card.’’ It read as follows: +‘ For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that,’’—and then came the young man’s name written 
in,—‘‘ believing on him, should not perish, but have 
eternal life."’ He said, ‘‘Six months ago I filled 
that out, and I have not had a day of rest since."' 
Blessed unrest! Blessed arrow of the spirit that 
pierced the heart. It was like the bow drawn in an- 
cient times at a venture, but it had pierced and held 
and quivered until that night, as I trust, by God's 
grace, giving himself to this divine Saviour personally, 
his prayer suddenly changed from one of penitence 
and consecration into one of praise, and suddenly his 
face was now as shining as it had been sad, and he 
said, ‘‘ My mother is in this building somewhere ; | 
must find her and tell her.’’ 

Oh wondrous alchemy that can change with a few 
words a life, that can chase away darkness with a 
word and introduce light, that can plant eternal life 
and the beginning of a perfect future into man's 
heart! Thus understanding and believing in and 
teaching the Word of God, we shall find that we have 
something like that of which David spoke when he 
found that the sword of Goliath was in charge of the 
high-priest. He said, ‘‘ Give it to me; there is none 
like it." And we say as ministers and teachers with 
regard to the Word of God, ‘ Give it to me; there is 
none like it.’’ 

New York CIty, 
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How Shall Ministers Preach 
to Children ? 


By the Rev. William Hurlin 


UCH has been written on preaching to children, 
and different plans have been adopted. Some 
ministers are accustomed to preach a short 

sermon to the children every Sunday before they com- 
mence their regular sermon. But to me this seems 
like saying to the children, ‘‘ Now I have done speak- 
ing to you, and your part in this service is ended. 
There is nothing more for you to attend to.’" Other 
ministers preach especially to children at certain sea- 
sons, perhaps once or twice a year. But to me this 
plan seems to be open to the same objection that | 
have made to the other, 

I have always had children in my congregations, 
and I have believed that in every sermon | have 
preached it was my duty, as far as possible, to reach 
every member of my congregation, and to feed the 
lambs as well as the sheep. Hence I have been 
accustomed to use plain words which children could 
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understand, and then I knew that older persons 
would also be able to understand them. And I have 
sought to have it understood that I was preaching to 
all the congregation. In order to this, | have occa- 
sionally said to the children at the beginning of the 
sermon something like this: ‘‘I do not expect that 
you will be able to understand all that I say, but you 
can try to remember the text ; and, if you will listen 
carefully, I think you will understand some things of 
which you will be able to talk to your parents after 
you reach home."’ And from time to time 1 have 
been accustomed to call the attention of the children 
to special points in my sermons, just as I would call 
the attention of other classes in the congregation. 
And I do not think it is improper for me to add that 
| have been accustomed to find most of the children 
in my congregations among the attentive listeners, 
and that other persons have testified to this fact. 
Antrim, N. H. 





The Transparent Valley 
By Isadore Church Harvey 


NE bright morning in early spring Jack Craw- 
ford, aged nine, was feeling out of sorts. For 
nearly ten minutes he had stood idly kicking 

his foot against a log. His cap was pushed to the 
back of his head, and his hands were thrust deep into 
his trousers’ pockets. Yes, and, I am sorry to relate, 
his forehead was puckered, causing two tiny lines to 
show between his eyes. What was the trouble ? 

Why, nothing that need to have caused such a scowl. 
You see he was pouting because his mother wouldn't 
allow him to do as he liked. Usually Jack was willing 
to obey without making so much fuss over it, but this 
particular morning he must have gotten out the wrong 
side of the bed. Anyway, everything had gone back- 
ward since he first came downstairs. 

After kicking the log till the leather on the toe of his 
new shoe looked white and rough, he decided to go to 
the woods. Slowly he walked along, ruthlessly flick- 
ing the daisies and buttercups with a long whip. 

Soon he came upon the queerest place in the mid- 
dle of the forest. No birds sang sweet songs in the 
tree-tops or hopped along the ground in search of food. 
Not a sound reached his ear, except the beating of his 
own heart. Over a wide path which led through tbe 
center, was a sign painted in large black letters, — 
“The Transparent Valley."’ 

‘‘Whew! what does this mean?'’ whispered Jack, 
drawing a long whistle. ‘‘Suppose I might as well go 
over and see for myself."* 

On each side of the walk were the clearest looking- 
glasses, so hung that all who passed could not help 
but see their own reflection. 

“Oh!"’ exclaimed Jack, as he stopped before the 
first and largest glass. ‘‘Why, I can see right through 
me! There is a horrid scowl on my heart ; it doesn't 
look nice at all. I'll not remain here to look at such 
sights. I'll hurry om.’’ 

Quickly he glanced over his shoulder, to see if any 
one was near. 

When Jack came to the next glass he raised his 
eyes and beheld, printed in plain letters, all the ugly 
things which he had thought that morning. He 
brushed his hand over his clothes, as if he would erase 
the evil words, but they only showed the more. 

‘‘]_-I—didn’t know I was so bad. What can 
people think of me?’’ he murmured. 

For several minutes he stood before the third glass 
before he dared gaze upon the truths pictured there. 
Finally he glanced quickly, and opened his mouth in 
astonishment. 

Here was a series of photographs showing plainly 
what he would become if he persisted in going on the 
way that he had commenced the day. The figures 
were older and larger than he, yet in each he recog- 
nized the same heart, also the frown on the forehead. 

Thoroughly ashamed, and a little frightened, Jack lay 
down on the ground and wept. 

‘‘What a wicked boy I have -been!’’ he sobbed. 
‘How can any one love me!" 

For over an hour he remained there, shedding great 
salt tears. When he arose there was a different look 
on his face. The pucker had disappeared from his 
brow, there was a smile on his lips, and a determined 
€xpression in his eyes. 
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Boldly he commenced the home journey, singing 
a merry tune. He looked in the glasses as he passed, 
but no sad forms were there ; everything was changed. 
‘*Why, Jack!"’ remarked Mrs. Crawford with a 
pleased smile as her son entered the kitchen and threw 
his arms around her neck. ‘‘Truly, dear, I hardly 
recognized you as the boy who went out awhile ago.’ 
‘* Well, you see, I have been to the Transparent Val- 
ley,’’ he explained. 
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‘* Where ?*’ inquired his mother. 
never heard of such a place."’ 

‘Oh, but there is one!"’ replied Jack. 
mean to go there often."’ 

Have you guessed what and where this valley is ? 
Let me whisper this in your ear, You will not have 
to take long journeys in foreign lands in order to dis- 
cover it, for it always lies near your own door, 

New York CIty. 
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‘‘Uncle John’’ Vassar’s Chief Business 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


as NCLE JOHN” VASSAR, as a lay-worker for 

Christ, and a colporteur of the American 

Tract Society in the Union Army and from 
house to house for more than twenty years, was known 
and loved by many. Indeed, as many as knew him 
loved him ; they couldn't help it. He won love by 
being loving. He was indeed the impersonation of 
love ; a manifestation of Him who ‘is love,’’ and 
who first loved us, and thus won our love. The at- 
tractive story of ‘* Uncle John Vassar ; Or, The Fight 
of Faith,’ has been told in its fulness by his affec- 
tionate nephew, and thousands have read it with in- 
terest, while thousands more ought to. But I want 
to bear my personal testimony to the worth and work 
of the good man as I knew him and knew of him, 
and as | fe/t him and prized him. 

Of the two men I have known who seemed more 
than any other persons I ever met to be always and 
absolutely devoted to the Master's work, as shown in 
every word and act of their lives while I was ac- 
quainted with them, one was literally living from 
hand to mouth, never perhaps possessing a hundred 
dollars at a time, while the other's possessions could 
be counted by the million. This is incidentally an 
illustration of the truth that it is not what a man has 
or what he lacks, but it is what he zs in his Master's 
sight and service, that commends him to God and to 
his fellows. One of these two men was ‘ Uncle 
John"’ Vassar. It can be imagined which of the two 
he was. 

Uncle John said to me, at one time, when | handed 
him a few dollars to use as he pleased: ‘' Well 
now, Brother Trumbull, that money will enable 
me to go out of my way to-morrow, and visit a 
place where they wanted me to come, but where I 
didn't think I could go. This will pay my fare both 
ways.’’ Then he added, as showing that he had not 
before felt stinted by the lack, ‘‘I so trust the Lord, 
Brother Trumbull, that I can say truly I haven't a 
single lack in the world, or anything to long for.’’ 
He knew how to abound when another might think 
he suffered need. 

When I say that Uncle John Vassar was loved and 
was loving, I speak of what seemed to be his prevail- 
ing characteristic. His zeal and his faith were appar- 
ently but results of his love, and subordinate to it. 
He was an Elisha rather than an Elijah, a John rather 
than a Peter. He loved his Master because of his 
Master's love. His face shone with love, his voice 
thrilled with love’s tenderness. Whenever he spoke 
of his Saviour, it was evident that his soul overflowed 
with love, not only for that Saviour, but for the one 
whom the Saviour loved, and to whom ‘ Uncle 
John"’ was speaking. That this was his charm and 
secret of power, all who knew him would testify. 

Two stories that are told of his interviews with gen- 
erals in his army service, the one a Confederate and 
the other a Federal commander, are illustrations of 
this. While working as a lay missionary among 
the soldiers during the Gettysburg campaign, in 1863, 
Uncle John, with others, was swept in as a prisoner. 
At once he was at work for Christ among his captors, 
even while being taken before the commanding gen- 
eral, —‘‘Jeb’’ Stuart, the dashing cavalry leader. 
Answering the General's questions as to his occupa- 
tion, ‘«* Uncle John"’ asked lovingly, ‘* Dear General, 
do you love Jesus?’’ At this the officer who had 
arrested him suggested to the surprised commander, 
‘«General, you had better parole this man, and send 
him back through the lines; if not, we shall have 
a prayer-meeting all the way to Richmond.’'" Uncle 
John was paroled. 

Again he was summoned before General Ruger, of 
the Federal Army, for being in camp in civilians’ 
dress, with the suggestion that he might be a spy. 
Uncle John explained that he had a pass from Presi- 
nent Lincoln, and one from General Patrick, Provost- 
Marshal General of the Army of the Potomac ; and 


then, having cleared himself of suspicion, he added, 
‘* And now, dear General, do you love the Lord Jesus 
Christ? We can have a little season of prayer right 
here."’ The General was willing to have ‘‘ Uncle 
John’’ return to his mission. 

His spirit could not be mistaken by any one. Ten- 
derness of loving interest in his Saviour and in those 
whom his Saviour loved shone out in every look and 
word. As he asked one a question about his per- 
sonal state, and saw, perhaps, a surprised look on the 
face, he would add, in gentle, pleading tones, ‘‘ You 
must pardon Uncle John for asking you this question ; 
he’s a poor, dying old man who loves your soul, and 
wants it to be saved." No one who heard that, as 
he said it, could resist his love. 

The Boston story of his peculiar way is characteris- 
tic. Hecalled at a fashionable home to see a gentle- 
man to whom he had been directed. Not finding the 
gentleman in, he addressed the wife, who held very 
different views as to religion from his. In vain she 
tried to shake him off. He was lovingly persistent 
for Christ. When the lady's husband returned, she 
said, ‘‘There has been an old man here, talking to 
me about religion. ‘* Why didn't you shut him up?”’ 
asked the gentleman. ‘‘He'’s a person you can't 
shut up,’’ she answered. ‘‘If I had been here, I'd 
have told him to go about his business.’’ ‘If you 
had heard him, you'd have thought that he was about 
his business."’ And he was. That was his power. 

A pastor friend of mine had sent for him to work 
for a couple of weeks as a lay helper in his parish. 
He met Uncle John at the station. As they walked 
toward the parsonage, the pastor pointed out a black- 
smith’s forge where the mechanic was a determined 
infidel opposer of Christianity, and said that he hoped 
Uncle John could have an opportunity to see that man 
before he went away. ‘‘Dear man,"’ said Uncle 
John, ‘I'll go and see him now.’’ And at once he 
started for the forge. The pastor was taken aback by 
this abruptness, and he stood wondering what would 
happen. The blacksmith was shoeing a horse when 
Uncle John spoke to him gently, as only he could 
speak. The pastor, to his surprise, saw the black- 
smith drop the horse's foot from between his knees 
and listen to Uncle John. In a few minutes the two 
went behind the forge, and were on their knees to- 
gether, while Uncle John prayed. “Uncle John was 
about his business at that time. He a/ways was. 

One day I unexpectedly met Uncle John just oppo- 
site my home on Asylum Hill, in Hartford. I greeted 
him gladly, and asked him to enter my house. ‘ Yes, 
yes,”’ he said. ‘So this is where you live,—is it, 
Brother Trumbull?’’ Mrs. Trumbull, through the 
window, saw us coming, and opened the front door to 
welcome us. ‘‘And this is dear Brother Trumbull's 
home! And this is Sister Trumbull !'’ said the good 
man as he stepped in from the street. ‘‘ Let me aska 
blessing on this dear home."’ And at once, without 
even waiting to close the front door, he had us down 
on our knees in loving communion with God ; for that 
was Uncle John's way, and it seemed a very natural 
and a very winsome way. 

The last time I saw Uncle John was in New York 
City. We met as we entered a Fourth Avenue horse- 
car at the old starting-place below the post-office, 
opposite the Astor House, where the cars waited a 
few minutes for passengers. The car was empty 
until we entered it. At once he began to tell me of 
the work he had been doing for Christ since I saw 
him. Just then another passenger came in. Uncle 
John's face lighted up with love. ‘‘ Dear man,"’ 
said he, ‘‘I wonder if he loves Jesus." And he 
went across the car to talk with him. I left him en- 
gaged in his loved work. Dear Uncle John, our 
Saviour would be glad, and so would precious souls, 
if we were as faithful,.as zealous, and as loving, as 
you taught us how to be ! 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Acts 21 


Lesson 5. May 3. 
: 30-39. 


Paul Arrested 


(Study vs. 17-39. Read 21 : 40 to 22: 29.) Memory verses: 30-32. 








COMMON VERSION 


30 And all the city was moved, and the peo- 
ple ran together: and they took Paul, and 
drew him out of the temple: and forthwith 
the doors were shut. 

31 And as they went about to kill him, tid- 
ings came unto the chief captain of the band, 
that all a was in an uproar: 

32 Who immediately took soldiers and cen- 
turions, and ran down unto them : and when 
they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul. 

33 Then the chief captain came near, and 
took him, and commanded Aim to be bound 
with two chains ; and demanded who he was, 
and what he had done. 

34 And some cried one thing, some another, 
among the multitude : and when he could not 
know the certainty for the tumult, he com- 





AMERICAN REVISION 


30 And all the city was moved, and the people 
ran together ; and they laid hold on Paul, and 
dragged him out of the temple: and straight- 
way the doors were shut. 31 And as they 
were seeking to kill him, tidings came up to 
the ! chief captain of the ? band, that all Jeru- 
salem was in confusion. 32 And forthwith he 
took soldiers and centurions, and ran down 
upon them: and they, when they saw the 
1 chief captain and the soldiers, left off beat- 
ing Paul. 33 Then the ' chief captain came 
near, and laid hold on him, and commanded 
him to be bound with two chains; and in- 
quired who he was, and what he had done. 
34 And some shouted one thing, some another, 
among the crowd: and when he could not 
know the certainty for the uproar, he com- 


Golden Text: If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed.—1! Pet. 4: 16. 


COMMON VERSION 


35 And when he came upon the stairs, so it 
was, that he was borne of the soldiers for the 
violence of the people. 

36 For the multitude of the people followed 
after, crying, Away with him. 

37 And as Paul was to be led into the castle, 
he said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto 
thee? Who said, Canst thou speak Greek ? 

38 Art not thou that E-gyp’tian, which be- 
fore these days madest an uproar, and leddest 
out into the wilderness four thousand men that 
were murderers ? 

39 But Paul said, I am a man which ama 
Jew of Tar’sus, a city in C\-li’ci-a, a citizen of 
no mean city: and, I beseech thee, suffer me 
to speak unto the people. 


1 Or, military tribune Gr. chiliarch. 







AMERICAN REVISION 


35 And when he came upon the stairs, so jt 
was that he was borne of the soldiers for the 
violence of the crowd ; 36 for the multitude of 
the people followed after, crying out, Away 
with him. 

37 And as Paul was about to be brought 
into the castle, he saith unto the ' chief cap. 
tain, May I say something unto thee? And 
he said, Dost thou know Greek? 38 Art thoy 
not then the Egyptian, who before these days 
stirred up to sedition and led out into the wil. 
derness the four thousand men of the Assas. 
sins? 39 But Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tarsus 
in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and | 
beseech thee, give me leave to speak unto the 
people. 

3 Or, cohort 



























































































manded him to be carried into the castle. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Paul’s reply to the en- 
treaty of the disciples; they acquiesce; the depar- 
ture for Jerusalem. Their host in Jerusalem was 

Mnason, but verse 16 is variously interpreted. One 
manuscript inserts ‘‘at a certain village.” The in- 
formal reception at Jerusalem ; the interview with 
James and the elders ; the advice that Paul should 
conciliate the Jewish Christians by assuming the 
charges for four men who had a vow ; Paul's acqui- 
escence. During his presence in the temple for this 
urpose the Jews from Asia stirred up a tumult, 
alsely charging that he had brought Greeks (Trophi- 
mus in particular) into the temple. 

Piace.—The court of the temple, probably that of 
the Israelites ; then the outer court, where the arrest 
probably occurred ; finally on the stairs leading into 
the fortress Antonia (‘‘the castle”), from the north- 
western corner of the temple enclosure. 

Time.—From Acts 24: 11 it may be inferred that 
the arrest occurred about a week after Paul’s arrival 
at Jerusalem. The exact date cannot be determined, 
but it was ae | just before Pentecost, in A.D. 58, 
according to the chronology accepted here (Ramsay, 
A.D. 57), near the close of May. 


b 4 


Verse 30.—A// the city was moved: At a festival 
the interest of the whole population centered in the 
temple.—Zhe people ran —e, : Literally, ‘‘a 
concourse of the people took place.”"—Dragged him: 
The verb is always thus rendered by the Revisers. 
—Out of the temple: To avoid shedding blood in the 
sacred enclosure.— 7he doors were shut: By the tem- 
ple guard (Levites), to prevent Paul’s return. 

Verse 31.— Were seeking : More exact than ‘‘ went 
about." —Chief captain: The chiliarch, or ** military 
tribune,” in command at the fortress. His name was 
Claudius Lysias (Acts 23 : 26).—Band; ‘ Cohort,” 
usually consisting of one thousand men.— Was in con- 
fusion: The same term as in 19: 32, and accurately 
rendered here. 

Verse 32.—Forthwith: The Greek term is always 
thus rendered in the Revised Version. — So/diers and 
centurions: More than one company, but how many 
does not appear.—Ran down upon them: From the 
fortress, by the stairs arranged for this purpose.— 
Left off beating Paul; Resistance to the soldiers 
would useless, Notice the improved English. 

Verse 33.—Round with two shaded : One to a sol- 
dier on either side. The chiliarch could only act on 
the obvious fact that Paul was the occasion of the 
tumult.—/nguired: More exact than ‘‘demanded.” 
— Who he was, and what he had done: To cause the 
uproar, as the tense used suggests. 

Verse 34.—Shouted: ‘The better attested reading. 
—Among the crowd; Often rendered ‘‘ multitude,” 
but ‘‘crowd” better suits the context here; soin verse 
35 also.—/nto the castle: The word, in Macedonian 
Greek, had the technical sense of ‘‘encampment,” 
and afterwards of a battle array. Here it refers, not 
to the fortress as a whole, but to the “ barracks” it 
contained ; so in the other instances in Acts. 

Verse 35.—Upon the stairs: Described by Jo- 
sephus.—So it was: It happened unexpectedly.— 
Borne of the soldiers: Actually carried by them, 

artly for protection and partly because they were 
orced to do it on the comparatively narrow stairs, 
with the crowd pressing on them. 

Verse 36.—Multitude of the people : Not the word 
rendered ‘‘crowd,” while ‘‘ people” is correct here. 





manded him to be brought into the castle. 
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The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The reference is to the mass of the Jews present.— four thousand men: Josephus gives a larger num. 


Away with him: The usual cry (comp, Luke 23: 18; 
Acts 22 : 22). 

Verse 37.— Was about to be brought: More exact 
than ‘‘ was to be led."—May / say an unto 
thee? A more accurate rendering than ‘May I 
speak.” The chiliarch would not be within speaking 
distance until Paul was brought to the top of the 
stairs.—Dost thou know Greek? Hence Paul had 
— in that language, showing himself of a better 
class than the chiliarch had supposed. 

Verse 38.—Art thou not then: The Authorized 
Version omits ‘‘then,” and suggests an affirmative 
answer. The chiliarch’s language implies that he 
had been mistaken in supposing Paul to be ‘the 
Egyptian.”— Who before these days stirred up to 
sedition; The third person is properly used by the 
Revisers, and the verb points to insurrection rather 
than ‘‘uproar.” This accords with Josephus.— 7he 


a 


ber, but refers to a different occasion.—ASsassins: 
Literally, Sicani, the name given to the banditti then 
infesting Judza. 

Verse 39.—/ ama Jew: ‘‘Man,” though occurring 
in the Greek, is unnecessary in English. ‘‘ Indeed” 
also occurs, suggesting a contrast: ‘‘I am not the 
Egyptian, but lama few."—O Tarsus in Cilicia; 
The capital of that province. Some join ‘in Cilicia" 
with what follows.—A citizen of no mean city: Civic 
pride was natural, for Tarsus was a place of renown, 
a ‘‘ free city.”"—Give me leave: A frequent rendering, 
less ambiguous than ‘‘ suffer.” 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 


It takes an Infinite Mind to master even finite 
motives. 
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A Jewish Riot and a Roman Rescue 


By Alexander 


AUL tells us that he knew how to abound, and 
how to suffer want; he knew, too, how to be 
flexible, and how to be unyielding. He had 

brushed aside all entreaties not to go to Jerusalem; 
he let James and the elders dictate his course when 
he got there. He saw no inconsistency between 
purifying himself with, and bearing the charges of, 
the four poor brethren who desired to comply with 
legal regulations and his teaching that the law was 
abrogated by the coming of Christ, and he willingly 
adopted conciliatory measures. There would have 
been less bitterness. in Christians’ controversies if 
the champions had been like Paul in that respect. 

1. But the well-meant plan did not answer. Paul’s 
well-known figure caught the eyes of some Asiatic 
Jews who had come up to the feast; and when they 
saw him openly walking about Jerusalem with an 
Ephesian convert, and then afterwards saw him with 
some companions in the temple, they jumped to the 
conclusion that these were Greeks, and, no doubt, 
were glad to have got hold of such good cry for 
rousing the cxcitable crowds who had come to the 
Pentecost. Mob leaders are eager to get a good 
‘‘cry,” and not particular whether it is quite true or 
not. Suppositions are apt to be hardened into cer- 
tainties. Party spirit is mostly nourished on proba- 
ble inferences converted into unquestionable facts, 
and imore than half the calumnies against unpopular 
schools or sects have no more substantial basis. The 
other half of the ‘‘ cry,” which roused the crowd, was 
a possibly unconscious travesty of Paul’s teaching. 
It is substantially identical with that against Stephen. 
Did Paul remember how he had believed it, and 
gloated with fierce joy, as he watched the clothes 
which the witnesses had stripped off that their arms 
-—_- be free to hurl the stones at the first martyr ? 

he cry acted like a match brought near a tank of 

petroleum. The festivals were always dangerous 
times. The temple courts would be full of excited 
Jews, and a fierce rush was made at Paul. But 
superstition checked the violence. It would be sacri- 
lege to killa man in the sacred precincts; it would 
be acceptable worship to murder him outside of 
them. So he was dragged out, and the prudent 
priests shut the doors, when the confusion had 


whirled itself out. Paul was never nearer death 





McLaren, D.D. 


than then, but ‘‘He who letteth” did let then, as 
at many other crises. 

2. So we come to the intervention of the ‘‘ chief 
captain of the band.” That officer commanded one 
thousand men, quartered in the castle of Antonia, 
which towered above, and looked down into, the tem- 
ple courts. Its garrison was kept in barrack during 
the festivals, to be ready for any sudden tumult, and 
little time passed before a strong detachment of 
several hundreds (‘‘ he took soldiers and centurions”) 
came down the stairs upon the seething mob. Dis 
cipline cowed chaos. A mob had no chance before 
trained legionaries, and its prey was soon in the sol- 
diers’ hands. The captain’s first business was to 
stamp out the fire, and his next was to find out what 
had kindled it. So his rescue of Paul, and his put- 
ting him in chains, are quite consistent with each 
other, and were equally passionless and impartial in 
regard to him. The captain cared nothing for this 
man, and knew nothing about him, but a furious 
mob could not be suffered to kill at its pleasure, and 
there was always a presumption in a Roman officer's 
mind in favor of any one whom riotous Jews were 
hunting. 

The attitude of the Roman officials, especially of 
the military ones, to Christianity and Christians, as 
shown both in Gospels and Acts, was distinctly in- 
clined to be favorable, and to bring this out was one 
of Luke’s objects; but in this case the captain did not 
know that Paul was a Christian, and his action was 
simply dictated by his determination to put down 4 
riot. He behaved just as an English official might 
do if he found a crowd, say, of turbulent Sikhs, mut- 
dering a man. He would first deliver the victim, 
and then find out what it all meant. 

The rioters’ fury was lashed to foam by the escape 
of their quarry. he lamb is dragged from the lions 
jaws, and the brute roars in itsdisappointment. The 
contrast of impotent;rage and calm discipline, suré 
of its power, is wonderfully drawn in the vivid nat- 
rative of the captain beginning to investigate the 
case amid the yelling mob, and the contradictory 
a shouted in his ears, which showed that 
half the rioters did not know what they were rag!0g 
about. They pressed on ihe soldiers as closely 4 
they durst, so that the legionaries were fain to lift 
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i tive bodily, and carry him up the stairs 
aun the castle. The balked crowd could not 
kill Paul now, but they shrieked, in their baffled rage, 
« Away with him!” It is the same cry with which 
their predecessors had called for the death of Paul's 
Lord. ‘It is enough for the disciple that he be as 
his teacher.” 

The captain had somehow gathered that Paul was 
«that Egyptian,” who had some time previously ap- 

eared in Jerusalem with great pretensions to 
miraculous powers, and had been routed by Felix, 
with the loss of many followers. Apparently the 
captain thought that the impostor had ventured 
pack, and that the crowd was bent on having ven- 
geance on him for his deception. Is there not some- 
thing very impressive and pathetic in this Roman 
soldier's complete ignorance of who it was that he 
had rescued ? He was face to face with the greatest 
man living, and he thought of him as a wretched im- 

ystor. He was close to the bearer of the light that 
might have blessed his eyes forever, and he saw no 
gleam of it. Alas! how blind we all are, and what 
tragical mistakes we make, to our own immense 
harm, in reading characters! and how many oppor- 
tunities we suffer to pass ungrasped and even un- 
recognized ! ‘ ; 

3. Paul’s heroic and great personality stands out 
brilliantly against the dark background of the peo- 
le’s rage and the captain’s ignorance. He never 
oses his head; he keeps himself cool and in com- 
mand of all his powers, even while his life hangs on 
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a thread. He is always lord of himself and of cir- 
cumstances. That sublime composure was partly 
due to natural disposition, but far more largely to his 
faith. For his was a tremulously sensitive nature, 
and, left to itself, would have risen and fallen with 
changes of atmospheric pressure like the mercury in 
a barometer. But he has told us the secret of his 
equanimity, and of his ready resourcefulness and 
swift power of grasping circumstances and adapting 
himself to them, even while not allowing them to dis- 
turb him: ‘I can do all things in him that strength- 
eneth me.” 

That is the charm that enabled Paul, and enables 
us, to keep ourselves in perfect peace, whatever be- 
falls. If we are Christ’s, ‘‘ all things are ours,” and 
every kind of weather ripens our crops and fills our 
sails. If we are ‘‘in Christ,’ we are like a diver in 
his crystal bell, and have a solid, though invisible, 
wall round us, which keeps all sea-monsters off us, 
and communicates with the upper air, whence we 
draw the breath of calm life, and can work in secur- 
ity, though in the ocean depths. ‘‘In me ye ew | 
have peace,”—and it will be a militant peace, whic 
shall ‘* guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ 
Jesus.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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God uses the winds that would destroy the seed to 
scatter it world-wide. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Paul and Stephen 


HEY laid hold on Paul, and dragged him out 
of the temple (v. 30). One cannot read this 
story of rough treatment which Paul received 

at the hands of this cruel mob without recalling the 
day when Stephen, with his face shining like an 
angel, was cruelly beset by a mob, who, not satisfied 
with pelting him with stones, in the frenzy of their 
hate, gnashed on him with their teeth; and the men 
who did it laid their clothes down at the feet of a 
young man named Saul, who acted as a kind of 
sponsor or umpire over the horrible deed of persecu- 
tion. I often wonder if the memory of it did not 
come back to Paul that day when he found himself 
likely to take Stephen’s place. 


Deceived by Appearances 

Then the chief captain came near, and laid hold 
on hin, and commanded him to be bound with two 
chains (v. 33). This incident in Paul’s life is a very 
striking illustration of how easy it is to be deceiyed 
by appearances. The mob were the criminals, and 
Paul was the innocent victim who was being mur- 
dered by them, and yet his assailants were allowed 
to go free, while he was arrested and bound with two 
chains because the chief of police thought he must 
be some desperate criminal trying to escape, since 
the mob was treating him so severely. How often 
we see the same thing in our modern life! Some 
good man or noble woman who stands for some holy 
but unpopular cause is set upon and abused by sen- 
sational newspapers, or by the agents of wealthy 
wickedness; and multitudes who know nothing 
about the truth are ready to add the chains of their 
criticism and harsh judgment without a question. 
It is not safe to suppose that every man is wicked 
because a mob barks at his heels. 


God Can Use a Prisoner 

He commanded him to be brought into the castle 
(v. 34. Mark Guy Pearse says: ‘‘God does not 
pitch men into the world hap-hazard. Don’t cry out 
somuch against your circumstances; it is half blas- 
phemy. What you have to do is to find Christ. He 
will be a match for your circumstances.” Long after- 
wards Paul bore glad testimony that all experiences 
such as this here recorded worked for the furtherance 
of the gospel. Often when the chains are upon us, 
and we are held back from doing what we want to do, 
by exercising Christian patience, and being watchful 
for opportunities to bear testimony for Christ, we 
may do better work for the Lord than we could if we 
were free to follow our own desires. 


Peace in the Midst of the Storm 

He was borne of the soldiers for the violence of 
the crowd (v. 35). Not long ago, addressing a meet- 
ing at Norwich, England, on the subject of ‘‘ Happi- 
hess,” the Church of England bishop of that diocese 
Said that wealth did not necessarily make men hap- 
pier. They might say to him, ‘‘It is all very well 
for you who live in a palace and have money to talk 
to us like that.” But be could tell them that he had 
Ived as a poor man. He had many times slept on 
the bare ground, with only a blanket as a covering. 
He had had to go for weeks without fresh meat, and 
had had to mend his own clothes and boots. He 


knew what it was to be very poor, and he was as 
happy then as he was now. aul knew what it was 
to be content under all circumstances, and in the 
midst of this storm of wrath he retained his com- 
posure and peace of mind.. There is no greater les- 
son for any of us to learn than this. 


Pauline Success 

The people followed after, crying out, Away with 
him (v. 36). The story is told in Paris concerning a 
well-known public man, who recently was presented 
by a Soudanese —e with the Labaksi-Tapo 
Order of Merit. he recipient, anxious to display 
the decoration at the earliest opportunity, applied at 
once to the ministry for permission to wear it. While 
readily granting the permission, the minister in- 
quired, with the ghost of a smile, ‘‘Do you know 
what the order is like?” ‘ Certainly,” replied the 
delighted applicant; ‘‘it is a beautitul gold ring, and 
hanging from it a small red enameled pipe of peace. 
I should like to wear it.” ‘* Of course, you may wear 
it; but, according to the law, you have to wear it as 
it is worn by the natives of Africa.” -‘ And how 
might that be?” ‘‘ Why, with the ring through the 
nose.” It is said that the new knight of the Labaksi- 
Tapo Order has not been heard of since. So there 
are many people to-day who talk glibly of Pauline 
success, and envy it, who are not willing to pay the 
price in self-denial and heroism in order fo expe- 
rience it. 


Hunting Christian Werk 

May I say something unto thee? (v. 37.) The 
Rev. Dr. George D. Black says that a young man in 
Minneapolis, whom he found standing at his front 
door, which he had opened in response to a ring of 
the bell, saluted him as follows: ‘‘ My nameis ‘ 
I am a graduate of Iowa College; I know you are a 
friend of President Gates; I have accepted a position 
here as a high-school teacher, and I am hunting 
Christian work.” Dr. Black says that the greeting 
of the young man was like a dash of salt-sea spray 
to one on a sultry day in August. He was not want- 
ing anything done for him, but he was hunting for a 
chance to serve Christ in serving others. So Paul 
was hunting Christian work, and the minute he was 
out of the teeth of the mob he began to look for it in 
this conversation with the chief of police. 


Thirsty for a Chord 


I beseech thee, give me leave to speak unto the 
people (vy. 39). A royal duke once invited Johann 
Sebastian Bach, the Nestor of German music, to at- 
tend a dinner at the palace. Before the guests sat 
down to the feast, Bach was requested to give an im- 

rovisation. The composer seated himself at the 

arpsichord, and straightway forgot all about dinner 
and everything else. He played so long that, at last, 
the duke touched him on the shoulder, and said,‘‘ We 
are very much obliged, master, but we must not let 
the soup get cold.” Bach started to his feet, and 
followed the duke to the dining-room without uttering 
a word. But he was scarcely seated when he sprang 
up, rushed back to the instrument like a madman, 
struck a few chords, and returned tothe dining-room, 
evidently feeling much better. ‘1 beg Your High- 
ness’s pardon,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ but you interrupted 
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me in a series of chords and arpeggios on the domi- 
nant seventh, and I could not feel at ease until they 
were resolved into the tonic. It is as if you had 
snatched a glass of water from the lips of a man dy- 
ing of thirst. Now I have drunk the glass, and am 
content.” It was like that with Paul when he had a 
chance to preach the gospel of Christ. 
New York Cliry. 
* 


Bigotry shuts its eyes to make room for its mouth. 


ntal Less 





66 ND ALL THE City was MOVED, AND THE PEOPLE 
RAN TOGETHER ; AND THEY Laip HOoLp oN 
PAUL, AND DRAGGED HIM OUT OF THE TEMPLE,” 
—The cause of this storm against the Apostle is in- 
dicated in verse 28: ‘‘He brought Greeks also into 
the temple.” Christian Americans, who are in- 
structed by their pastors and teachers to bring and 
welcome all to their religious meetings, must make 
some effort to realize the position of matters in the 
East. A Jew or a Christian may venture into a 
Muhammadan mosk or religious assembly, but he 
does it at the risk of his life, and non-Muhammadans, 
if discovered in the Mecca shrine, certainly realize 
the risk. The mosk in Hebron ‘(on the site of Mach- 
elah) is to-day forbidden ground; and it is only 
ately that the influence of Europe and America has 
made it possible for a favored few to enter Haram 
il Sherif, which now stands on the site of the temple 
in which Paul was arrested. 

‘*ALL JERUSALEM WAS IN CONFUSION” (comp. Acts 
19: 29 and Matt. 2: 3). Of all inflammable material 
none ignites more easily or more unreasonably than 
does religious bigotry in the East. A word some- 
times is enough to cause confusion in a large district. 
The least saintly rush madly to defend the saints, 
when in reality the saints are not attacked at all. 
The least religious are most ready to augment a re- 
ligious riot, and the Jews who were moved with 
jealousy in Thessalonica knew this as well as I do, 
and made use of it (Acts 17: 5). 

‘* AnD ForTHWITH HE Took SOLDIERS AND CENTU- 
RIONS, AND RAN Down upon THEM,.”—In the memory 
of many living the Turkish mutserrif, or kaimakam, 
has had to interfere, as did Lysias, the chief captain, 
in similar circumstances, in Bethlehem as well as in 
Jerusalem. 

‘COMMANDED HIM TO BE BROUGHT INTO THE 
CasTLe.’’—This was practically the watch tower from 
which the Romans effectually and conveniently 
watched the doings of the Jews about the temple, 
and the Turkish barracks standing on the same spot 
to-day overlooks the temple area or Haram esh Sherif. 

SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Opening the floodgates of wrath closes the doors 
of worship. 
ee 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND all the city was moved (v. 30). You may 
well believe that the old apostle hit that city 
hard, to move it a//, Nothing is more difficult 

than to move a whole city. How many different 
opinions, how many conflicting interests, are to be 
found in a greatcity ! You can easily excite a single 
household, or stir up a neighborhood, but what a tre- 
mendous jar it takes to send a shock through the 
whole of a metropolis like Chicago or New York. A 
city is a living organism, and a colossal one indeed. 
A gnat can make a lion wink its eye, a mosquito can 
make it wiggle its ear, but it takes a gadfly to senda 
thrill of pain from nose to tail. And it takes a man 
with a sting in him to rouse a whole city like Jeru- 
salem. He must have a message. He must possess 
immense power. And now, what this age needs 
more than anything else is city movers. I wonder if 
city moving is a science? Is the life of a. great city 
comprehensible? Can men be educated to shake 
cities from centers to circumference? Now and then 
a man appears who does it. Dwight L. Moody moved 
the whole city of London. Dr. Parkhurst moved 
New York, and Mr. Foulds moved Kansas City. As 
the great cities go, so goes the world. Let us try to 
turn the boys in our Sunday-school classes into city 
movers. I one time coined a word. That word is 
*philopolist,” and it means city lovers. City movers 
must be city lovers. 

And a eee ran together. It would be a dull 
mind that did not thrill at the sight of the people of 
a great city ‘‘ running together.” One moment thou- 
sands of them are pursuing their individual business, 
absorbed with ideas that do not excite a sympathetic 
wave in one another's breasts, and suddenly a fire 
alarm is struck, or a regiment of soldiers marches 
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down the street, or a riot breaks out, and a single im- 
pulse flashes like a shock of electricity through all 
their bosoms, fusing them into a single mass. The 
isolated units rush together, melt into each other, 
pour along in a single stream. It is this unity that 
gives human life its power. It is like the rushing of 
the scattered. raindrops down into brooks and rivers 
from the slopes of mountainranges. And foroneI am 
tired of standing so much alone. We have been too 
long running apart. The disintegrating and centrifu- 
gal forces have had too extensive a sway over the 
good people in our cities. I want to see them run 
together. I am for church union, church federation, 
church consolidation ! I go farther. I am for great 
metropolitan churches, I want to see alJl Protestant 
denominations fused into one. I long to see great 
aggregations that shall be called The Church of Cin- 
cinnati, The Church of Boston, The Church of Phila- 
delphia. We are trying to carry on a war with 
scattered companies of minute men. What we need 
is a consolidated army. If I knew where and who to 
run to, I should be the first man to ‘trun together.” 

Inquired who he was, and what he had done (v. 
33). Sooner or later we shall all of us have to answer 
that twofold question,‘‘ Who are you, and what have 
you done?” What have you done? This is what 
the world insists on knowing. It is not enough that 
you are something, you must do something. So- 
ciety wants the man who has sung a song, or written 
a book, or explored a country, or organized a cru- 
sade, or who can doit. In the business world or in 
politics it is just the same. What work have you 
done? What word have you carried? The world 
needs work done. It judges men, not by their pro- 
fession, but by their accomplishment. And a great 
thing it is to have done something,—won a battle, 
built a bridge, organized a Sunday-school, cleared a 
farm, dug a well or even aditch. How can any one 
bear to think of dying without having made his mark 
on the earth somewhere,—having, as it were, written 
his autograph in nature’s album in some task that 
can never be erased? Then comes the other ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who are you?” A thousandfold more impor- 
tant in God's sight than the other one, for he ‘‘ looks 
not upon the outward appearance, but on the heart.” 
Many a man that has done the greatest deeds in his- 
tory has no more value in the eyes of God than a puff 
of smoke, while many a quiet, gentle soul, that has 
yee spent its life in bed, is cherished in the 

1eart of the Eternal as a saint. What thought can 
be more beautiful than this ? 

And when he could not know the certainty (v. 34). 

“Whoever he was, this chief captain, one cannot help 
respecting him because he did not go off half-cocked. 
He would not condemn his man until he ‘‘ knew fora 
certainty.” I wish our chiefs of police could teach 
their men that trick. I wish some one could teach us 
all. How much of the injustice of life is done through 
partial information! Snap judgments are the curse 
of society, business, litics, and religion. Before 
~ condemn that freckle-faced, red-headed little fel- 
ow in your class, you had better ‘‘ know for a cer- 
tainty’ whether he was guilty. ‘‘ Impressions” won't 
do. What you want, or need, is knowledge. If people 
would only wait until they ‘‘knew for a certainty,” 
scandal-mongering would die out of the world. 

I beseech thee, give me leave to speak unto the 
people (v. 39). Here was the man with a message. 
And it was a message tothe people. What do you 
think he wanted to say? Todefend himself? By 
no means. He would not have said ten words before 
he would have been defending his master. The world 
is full of those who, like the Apostle, ‘‘ want to speak 
to the people,""—about their troubles, about their ne- 
cessities, about their virtues, about their theories. 
But whether it was on shipboard in a storm, in Ephe- 
sus in a mob, in Athens on Mars’ hill, in Rome ina 
dungeon,—anywhere that the apostle found a chance 
to speak to the people, it was of the love of God in 
Christ that he testified. 

CINCINNATI. 

b 


wha (0 of righteousness can never be fur- 
thered by appeals to passion, 


<_0 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—Many times the lesson text covers only a 
part of the narrative. In such cases, he who 
reviews must see to it that in some way the 

whole story is brought out. As all schools cannot 
answer questions on things that do not lie in the les- 
son text, it will be needful to have teachers prepared 
beforehand to reply to questions, or to tell the story 
that leads up to that part of the narrative that is in- 
cluded in the lesson proper. To-day we have such a 
lesson. What preceded verse 30 must therefore be 
given either by the one who reviews or by some one 
else. 

I see an excited throng running towards one man. 
Who is that man? In what building are they? 
Whither does the crowd drag this man? Then what 
do they do to the doors of the temple? What does 
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the crowd wish to do to this man? Now I see sol- 
diers coming in on the run. When the crowd sees 
the soldiers, what do they cease doing? What do 
the soldiers now do to Paul? Why did the soldiers 
have to carry Paul on their own shoulders? What 
did the multitude cry out? When Paul was on the 
stairs, what did he ask permission todo? Now have 
some one finish the story as far as Acts 22 : 30. 

Now return to that insensate cry of the multitude. 
What was it? ‘‘Away with him!” Put down now 
the words Away with Paul. Yet he was one of the 
grandest men living. This reminds us that men had 
often acted in this way before. When Amos went to 
warn Israel of their evil deeds, they practically cried 
the same thing. Put down the word Amos. Was 





AWAY WITH 
PAUL AMOS 
ISAIAH ELIJAH 

JESUS 











not Isaiah one of the grandest men of his day? Yet 
they persecuted him too. What did Jezebel want to 
to do with Elijah? Kill him. Put down Isaiah, 
Elijah. And what did the crowd cry about Jesus? 
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‘Away with him!” Put down the word Jesus 
All this shows how evil the human heart is py, 
nature. And are our hearts any better? If we are 
not willing to do what Paul or Jesus tells us is our 
duty, we are really crying, ‘*Away with them as 
teachers!” Is not thisso? God grant that our cry 
may not be this, but rather, ‘‘ Exalt him, and follow 
his teaching.”’ 
New York Ciry. 
b 


Religious division ts a cause of worldly derision 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '') 


‘*Am I a soldier of the cross ?"* 
‘**God is the refuge of his saints."’ 
‘*Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ 

‘*In the hour of trial."’ 

** How firm a foundation !"’ 

** Jesus, my Saviour, look on me." 
‘* Surrounded by unnumbered foe. .¥ 
‘*A mighty fortress is our God."’ 
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Dogma turns the temple into an arena, 


Psalm 27 : 1-5. 

(37 :1-5. 55:1 
Psalm 75 : 1-5. +) 

(95: 1-5. 143 21-4) 

Psalm 119 : 161-168, 
(176 : [21-126 259 : 46.) 
Psalm 34 : 11-18. 

(47: 1-6. 70: 1-3,) 
Psalm 122: 1-9. 


(181 :1-5. 267: 1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: Paul’s Last Journeys ; Things 
to Remember. 


Introductory Thought: Usual Disgrace of Arrests, 
etc. 


Lesson Thought: Paul’s Arrest no Disgrace. 


Golden Text tells why: ‘‘ If any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian,” etc. 


For Review Diagram: “ Not Ashamed.” 
INTRODUCTION. 


Have you ever seen a policeman or patrol-wagon 
hurrying to arrestsomebody ? What for? Stealing, 
fighting, getting drunk,—yes, all kinds of bad things. 
Where are the prisoners taken? How must any one 
feel to be arrested and put in jailor prison? Surely, 
so ashamed they do not wish any relatives or friends 
to know about it. The patrol-wagons are often cov- 
ered so people cannot see those who are inside. 

Gace) cam some prisoners working while a guard 
watched them. They were all dressed alike. Do 
you know how? In striped clothes. How ashamed 
they must feel, for everybody could tell they were 
pomeaeee. Another time I was looking at some 
y»eautiful flowers in a cemetery, and I heard some- 
thing go clank,clank. When I looked up, I saw ever 
so many prisoners, who had been working on the 
roads. Over their striped suits were heavy belts, 
with chains hanging from the back, and part of the 
chain fastened around each leg so they couldn’t run 
away. They were called a chain-gang. How they 
must hate those chains! and how ashamed they must 
be to have anybody see them! Once, in a street-car, 
a policeman sat opposite me, beside a man with his 
hands crossed, and looking down at the floor. The man 
was a prisoner with handcuffs fastened together with 
achain. He tried to cover them by pulling down his 
sleeves, because he was ashamed to have anybody 
see them. (A set of handcuffs on some man or boy 
would present an impressive object lesson.) 

Are good people ever arrested? It happens some- 
times. I know about some Salvation Army people 
trying to do good by singing, and telling the story of 
Jesus. Somebody complained they made too much 
noise, so they were arrested and put in og Do 
you think they needed to be ashamed? No, indeed; 
they had done nothing wrong. Nobody need ever 
be ashamed of doing right. They were soon released, 
and went on telling the good news. 

REVIEW. 

What do you see in this picture (to-day's)? Paul 
in chains. ow do you think it happened? (Show 
last Sunday's picture, recalling incidents of Agabus 
and the girdle, the friends’ persuasions, and Paul's 
brave answer, ‘‘ I am ready,” etc. (v. 13, also the Gol- 
den Text). (Picture cards are issued by the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Lithograph Company, but 


should be ordered of one’s own denominational pub. 
lishing house, the address of which can be had from 
one’s pzstor.) 

LESSON, 


The shipcould go no farther. Paul and his friends 
carried their bundles, and went to Jerusalem. (Pau!'s 
third journey and the blue ribbon end here.) They 
found a place to stay with friends. Everybody was 
glad to see them. ext day a company of the Chris 
tians met to hear Paul tell of his long journey. 
(Quickly review a few successes of the third journey.) 
When they heard these things, they glorified God. 
(Last week’s lesson emphasized from Lord’s Prayer, 
‘** Thy will be done; ” to-day’s, ‘‘ Thine is the glory.”) 
Then they said, ‘‘Ever so many people have heard 
about your work, and, as soon as they know you are 
here, they will want to see you. Some say you teach 
the people they need not do as Moses commanded, so 
you must be careful. Let them see you go to the 
temple with four good men, who are keeping a vow, 
then they will know you keep the laws.” So Paul 
did this for several days. Some Jews told wrorg 
stories about Paul, and said he was taking Gentiles 
into the temple, which was against the law (read v. 
29). The news spread, and they decided to catch 
Paul. (Place five C’s on the blackboard.) A crowd 
gathered, like that big riot in Ephesus. (Write 





PAUL ARRESTED 
CROWD CAPTAIN 
CHRISTIAN 
CHAINS CASTLE-STAIRS 
NOT ASHAMED 











crowd in outline.) They came tothe temple, dragged 
Paul out, shut the doors, and intended to kill him. 
They made so much noise and confusion that the 
chief captain heard it. (Add ‘ captain” to outline.) 
He took officers and soldiers, and ran down quickly. 
When they saw him, they stopped beating Paul. 
The captain came near, andtookhim. (Write ‘ Paul 
arrested.) Our picture shows what happened next 
(add chains). The captain commanded Paul bound 
hands and feet with two chains; then asked who he 
was and what he had done. He couldn't hear any- 
thing for the noise, so commanded Paul to be carried 
into the cas¢/e or prison. (Write ‘‘ castle.” Describe 
incidents as you read aloud vs. 35-40. With older 
children, compare this with Christ's arrest.) é 

Paul remembered how he once persecuted Chris 
tians, just as these Jews were persecuting him; 5° 
he asked to speak to the people from the stairs. (Add 
‘‘ stairs” to ‘ castle.” Pointing to the outline, let 
the children supply words: The C—— gave permis 
sion to P—— in Ch, standing on the C 
The Cr—— became quiet. 

Note 1.—To-day's lesson is so full of ineident, it may 
be better to postpone until another lesson Paul's for 
mer history. We have not told it for so long we must 
review it somewhere. 

Note 2.—On the sand-board small blocks would !2- 
dicate Philip's house in Czsarea, the temple 42 
castle in Jerusalem. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 3 


Children, one C is left. What did Paul 
teach everywhere ? ‘*How to be a 
Christian.” Paul was ready to live or 
die or suffer for Jesus’ sake. (Write 
Christian in center.) Need Paul be 
ashamed of being arrested, of the chains, 
castle, etc. ? Not a bit. He had done 
nothing wrong. Our Golden Text sa rs 
_— (drill, and place ‘‘ not ashame 
jin outline. Turn to review diagram, 
which was suggested with the first les- 
con of the quarter). Jesus had said 
(repeat Matt. 5 10). Paul was com- 
forted as he thought of this heavenly 





kingdom and the crown for faithful Paul. - 


Add ‘** not ashamed "to review diagram. 
Have somebody sing : 


«Nearer the end of toil and care, 
Nearer the joy I long to share, 
Nearer the crown I soon shall wear, 

I am coming nearer.’’ 
(Gospel Hymns.) 

Peoria, ILL. 
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A concession is not always a com- 
promise. 
ad 
The Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
ECALL the reason why Paul went 


to Jerusalem, and the affection | 
which greeted him at every point | 


on his journey. Show by reference to 
the scenes at Miletus and at Czsarea 
how ‘‘the brethren” regarded the Jews 
at Jerusalem. Evidently they looked 
on them as more dangerous fanatics 
than those at Thessalonica (Acts 17 : 5), 
or at Corinth (18 : 5, 6), or at any of the 
places where Paul had preached. Now 
follow the story of the lesson, passing 
rapidly from scene to scene, but show- 
ing in each the contrast in charac- 
ter between Paul and his persecutors. 
Take up : 

1. Paul’s Reception by the Christian 
Church at Jerusalem. He had no con- 
troversy with it. Its members wel- 
comed him cordially (21 17). They 
gave him a formal audience with all the 
elders, James being at the head (v. 18). 
When he told them of the triumph of 
the gospel among the Gentiles through 
his preaching, they rejoiced. They told 
him in turn of the multitudes of Jews 
converted to Christianity (vs. 19, 20). So 
far everything went well. But explain 
the difference between these two classes 
of converts. 

2. The Occasion of Paul’s Arrest. 
Show how it arose from his honest effort 
to reconcile different parties in the 
Christian church. The Jewish converts 
were suspicious of the preacher to the 
Gentiles. - They had heard that his 
preaching was not orthodox. They 
thought he had taught Jews to aban- 
don Jewish customs on becoming dis- 
ciples of Christ (v. 21). This was not 
the fact. But he had taught Gentiles 
that they need not adopt Jewish customs 
in order to become Christians. Show 
what the natural result would be in the 
Christian church. 

a how the Christian Jews pro- 
posed to have Paul prove himself a loyal 
Jew, continuing to maintain the cus- 
‘oms of their religion (vs. 23, 24). Show 
how they acknowledged that, according 
to their own decision, Paul was fully jus- 
tified in his preaching to Gentiles that 


they need not observe Jewish law (v. 26; | 


Comp. 16 : 23-29). Now show the result 
of this ill-advised effort (vs. 27-30). Paul 
must have agreed to it reluctantly. He 
could not have taught so emphatically 
that these laws were of no consequence 
‘o'one class of Christians (Gal. 4 : 9) 
While he believed them of consequence 
‘o himself. Yet he put himself under 
tules which seemed to him childish, in 
the hope that he might promote the 
Unity of the church (1 Cor. 9g : 20). 

3. The Arrest, and the Motives which 
Led to it. 
tt had occurred in a modern city (vs. 
27-30), —the provincial Jews seizing Paul, 
dragging him out of the temple gate, 
and then raining blows on him with 
their fists and with whatever weapons 


at could reach. Emphasize the causes 
this excitement against the apostle. 


| Paul had proclaimed that Gentiles could 
be saved without becoming Jews. These 
— had never examined this claim, 


dice always enjoys more the punishing 
| of a preacher of a religion it detests than 
|arguing against the doctrines of that 
| religion. 


|ready to add to these an 


Describe the scene as though | 
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(1.) Prejudice. 


These people believed 
that none but 


Jews could be saved. 


ut they had fought it, and they were 
glad of a chance to beat Paul, for preju- 





(2.) gnorance. The Jews had real 
reasons for hating Paul. But they were 
story that 
would justify their hatred, and they 
found one (v. 29). They did not know 
that Paul had done this deed, but they 


| were content to believe what they sup- 
| posed, because it supported their preju- 


dice. That is the way contentions often 
| rend the church of Christ. 

(3.) Malice. The desire usually is 
strong to damage the man whom preju- 
dice and ignorance oppose. These Jews 
tried to break Paul’s skull. If they and 


| 





| he were living now, they might be con- | 


| tent toinjure his influence and destroy 
his reputation. 
| 4- Paul’s Rescue and Defense. The 
| civil law saved the Apostle from the 
| clutches of the members of the church 
| of which he had once been an elder. 
| They did not know just why they were 
pounding him, but they were sure 
| enough that they wanted to kill him (vs. 
34-36). 
Close by bringing out the pathos of 
| Paul’s appeal to the mob, telling the 
| story of his conversion, in the hope that 
it would touch a fellow-feeling in them, 
as, indeed, it might have done if he had 
| not told them that God desired the sal- 
| vation of all men as really as of Jews. 


Suggestive Questions 
1. Paul’s Arrest. How did the Jewish 


disciples of Christ regard Paul ? (v. 21.) | 


| Explain the plan by which ‘‘the breth- 
| ren” proposed to allay suspicion of Paul 
| in the church (vs. 23, 24). What charge 
did the Jews from Asia bring against 
him ? (v. 28.) How did it happen that 
| they were in Jerusalem at this time ? 
What excited the people in the city 
|againsthim? Whatdid they dotohim? 
2. Paul’s Rescue. Who interfered to 
stop the tumult ? (v. 31.) What was the 

| duty of the chief captain and his band ? 


| Why could not the captain find out what | 


the trouble was? What did he find 
out? (v. 36.) Who did the captain think 
Paul was? (v. 38.) Why did he give 


Paul permission to speak to the people ? | 


3. Paul’s Defense of Himself. What 
did he tell the Jews about himself? 
What did he say that inflamed their 
assion worse than before (22 : 21.) 
low did the captain farther investigate 
the case? Why did he stop the investi- 

ation? What traits of heroism did 

aul show in this experience? What 
traits did the Jews show ? 


Boston. 
*% 
Fanaticism is not faith. 
| 
bal 


| 
For the Senior Bible Class 


| By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Arrest 


| I. Tue Generar Preparation (Acts 21: 
17 to 22: 29). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Events crowded rapidly in the days 
which succeeded Paul's arrival at Jeru- 
salem. His reception by the leaders 
was cordial. After hearing his thrilling 
story of the triumphs of the cross, en- 
forced by the generous gifts laid at the 
feet of the elders by representatives of 
these Gentile churches in token of 
brotherhood, they could but glorify God. 
This joy was subdued, however, by the 
| consciousness of the bitter antagonism 
cherished even by many Christians in 

erusalem for Paul. These were zealous 
toon their life was circumscribed, their 
religious horizon narrow, their knowl- 


his unfaithfulness to Jewish customs. 
They were sure to reject Paul’s concili- 
The 


| 


j atory advances with contempt. 


| Roman of 


| into a family inheritance, which was in- 
| alienably his by birth. 
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nervous elders conceived a scheme for 
forestalling sueh action by having Paul 
give an object lesson of his continued 
compliance with the law. They urged 
him to participate in the final stage of 
the fulfilment of their vows by four men 
too poor to pay the expense of the sac- 
rifices. To yield to such a plea for 
unity was entirely in accord with Paul's 
habit in a case involving no principle, 
and for the sake of disarming an honest 
prejudice. That he could do it argues 
the possession of some means. Ramsay 
points this out, and declares that during 
the subsequent three or four years Paul's 
bearing and treatment was that of a 
Jewish birth, of high rank, 
great learning, and ample means. He 
supposes that Paul had recently come 


The scheme might have succeeded 


r 





had not some Jews from Asia, who 
fiercely hated him, and were willing to 
believe any evil of him, espied him in 
the temple with his Nazarites, after see- 
ing him in the city accompanied by 
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HALF PRICE 


‘CHILDREN’S 
DAY 


Exercises. To close out our stock of Children’s 
Day Exercises we offer them at one-half price. 
They are all first class, both exercises and 
music being chosen with great care. Send 2% 
cts. each for samples (or 15 cts. for the eight) at 
once, as our stock is small and will go quickly. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
Consider the Lilies The Master’s Garden 
Looking My i agtem 
Voices The der of Life 
The Voyage of Life Summer's Message 


Price, while they last, 2% cents each ; $2.00 
per hundred, postpaid. Write at once. 


W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Chicago 
















DISTINCTIVELY _ 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS OF SONG 


By Ira D. Sankey and Hubert P. Main. 


Rev. J. R. Hensel, Shenandoah, Pa.: ‘'/t gives 
universal satisfaction. Its beautiful hymns, rich 
in words, sweet in melodies, are well adapted 
for all seasons and occasions. J should not 


|in a moment a furious mob. Not wish- 


Trophimus. Assuming that he had 
dared to introduce an uncircumcised 
man within the holy house, they raised 


wonder if it became the standard of all Sun- 
day-school hymn books.”’ 
| Handsomely cloth bound, joc. by mail ; $25 per 100. 


edge of Paul limited to rumors regarding | 


ing to defile the temple, they dragged 


| him outside, but fortunately they drew 


the attention of the watchful soldiers in 
the castle, who rescued Paul. On the 
castle steps the undaunted hero asked 
permission to address the multitude. 
‘*T was one of yourselves,” he said, *‘ in 
| heritage, training, and religious zeal ; 
| but God granted me a vision which 


| wholly altered my point of view, and | 


| then commanded me to be his messen- 
| ger of life to the Gentiles.” 


Paul was sheltering himself behind the 
Almighty. They refused to listen. Not 
understanding the reason for the fury 
of the mob, the captain determined to 


discover it from Paul by the usual brutal | 


examination; but Paul, by a cool asser- 
tion of the privilege as a Roman, secured 
a courteous treatment and temporary 
security. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- | 


pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers 
for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The details of this exciting episode 
are well discussed by Bartlet, ‘‘ Apos- 
tolic Age” (160-163); by Bird, ‘‘ Paul of 
Tarsus” (414-424); by Ramsay, “ Paul 

( Continued on page 210) 


Wise Husband 


Suggested a Food Cure 


| All of the medical skill in the world is power- 
| less to cure certain diseases unless the patient 
| is put upon pure, scientific food. Then the dis- 
ease seems to cure itself in many cases, proving 
that nature was demanding proper food to 
build a healthy body from. 
| In this simple way the use of Grape-Nuts in 
| place of bad food has worked many cures 
when medical skill has been exhausted. A 
lady of Plainfield, N. J., who had been an in- 
valid for over 10 years, says: ‘‘I have been 
| treated by eminent physicians of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark, besides taking innu- 
| merable proprietary remedies of a cathartic 
nature. 

‘*My last physician advised a sanitarium, 
but my husband, who had been reading one of 
your articles, said: ‘ Not until we have tried 
the boasted virtues of Grape-Nuts.' So we got 
some, and I have now used Grape-Nuts for 8 
months. When I began its use I weighed 85 
pounds, now I weigh 105%; my stomach has 
grown strong and normal, I have thrown 
cathartic physic to the dogs, the vertigo has left 
me, and my whole system has gained vigor 
and tone. 
my bicycle and enjoy it. 

‘*T am convinced that the chief cause of my 
ill health was improper food that neither 

| digested nor nourished. Since I have been 
fed right I feel right.’’ 
' Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Copies for examination mailed free. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


GOOD MANNERS 64 9aniL 


Seventeen of the most famous social! writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. Joun SHekwoop, Mrs. BurRTON 
KINGSLAND, ADELAIDE Gorpon, Mrs. ELLa 
WHEELER Witcox, Mrs. Harriet Hupparp 
Aver, Mrs. MaxrGaret E. Sancster, Mrs. Joun 














To their | 
| excited minds this was rank blasphemy. | 


I can now take a 25 mile ride on | 


| leve 


A. LoGan, and Marion Har.tanp, have just pre- 
ared a course of instruction in correct social usage 
or the guidance of all who wish to appear well, 
and those who wish their children to appear well. 
It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to 
write, to wear, on all occasions. A complete guide 
to perfect ease of manner. Worth many times its 
cost as a work of reference. Good manners are 
increasingly essential to either business or social 
success: a parent's duty and opportunity. 
FREE BUREAU OF INQUIR 
keeps members in touch with changing social forms. 
Our illustrated Free Book gives a complete 
description of the course of instruction and 
membership privileges, sent on request. 
The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Dept. D 6, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 














It is admitted by all echetess 
that the 
American 
Standard Edition 
of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the original better than any 
other translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Sunday School Times says: ‘It is the standard 
translation for the English-speaking world ”’ 
f'rices from $1.00 upwards. For sale by 
all booksellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 














The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere -from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
A = advertisements that are not de- 

ned. 











OXFORD BIBLES 


New styles 
are 
constantly 
being 
issued. 


Send for 
catalogue. 


Of all 

. booksellers. 

Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















BIBLE EDUCATION by mail. Degrees conferred. 
Best testimonials. Catalog free. riteC. J. Bure 
| tom, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








To familiarize the 
public with the gran- 


e A the deur ard beauty of the 

Rockies Rock Mountains, the 

Color Midland Railway 

(Pike’s Peak Route) will for- 

ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
flegerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 

Pesca seewven ee ea weve @ a 50c. 

Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 

tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1.00 


Send money order, New York or Chicago draft te 


; , | C. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Cole. 
Name furnished by | = 


When answering adverti s 1 





| mention The Sunday School Times. — 
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Che Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, April 18, 1903 


Entered at the Pest-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ | 





The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$1 .00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 





Enough copies of any_one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries ombeneed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Meeting American Medical Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., 
May 5-8, 1903 

On account of the above occasion, the 
Southern Railway will sell tickets for the 
round trip, limited ten days, for one fare. 

From the Trunk Line Territory the rates will 
be based on the regular fares to Washington 
or Trunk Line western termini, added to 
one first-class fare therefrom, limited to con- 
tinuous passage, and will be sold May 1-3, 
with final limit ten days from date of sale. 
By deposit of ticket by original purchaser, 
and payment of 50 cents, to Joint Agent, 
New Orleans, not later than May 12, exten- 
sion of final limit may be obtained to enable 
the purchaser to reach the original starting- 
point not later than May 30, 1903. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
trains daily from New York and Philadelphia, 








| 


carrying Pullman Sleeping, Dining, and Ob- | 


servation Cars. 
By the request of members of the Ameri- 





can Medical Association in the East, on | 
Saturday, May 2, special service has been | 
arranged to leave New York at 4.25 P. M., | 


Philadelphia at 6.55 P. M., v#a Washington, 
Atlanta, and Montgomery. Trains composed 
exclusively of Pullman Dining, Drawing and 
Stateroom, Sleeping, Library, and Observa- 


tion Cars. Those desiring Pullman reserva- | 


tion should send in their names as soon as 
possible. Time, New York to New Orleans, 
39 hours. 

For further information call on or write 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Denver, 1903 


The Passenger Department of the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway has issued a very 
interesting folder on the subject of the 
Christian Endeavor meeting to be held at 
Denver, July 9-13, together with informa- 
tion as to reduced rates and sleeping-car 
service, as well as a short description of the 
various points of interest in Colorado usually 
visited by tourists. Send 2 cent stamp to 
W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, for copy. 


| 
| 
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“Who hav the . 
right time ?” 


The man who hays 


ELGIN. 


TIME 
every time 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illus- 
q trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Ever, ti. 





























Since Lincoln's Time, 


more than 7,000,000 Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
have been sold. Many of the first ones are still giving 
satisfactory service, proving that the Jas. Boss Case will 
out wear the guarantee of 25 years. These cases are recog- 
nized as the standard by all jewelers, because they know 
from personal observation that they will perform ‘as guar- 
anteed and are the most serviceable of all watch cases. 


JAS. BOSS 
coun Watch Cases 


are made of two layersof solid gold with a layer 
of stiffening metal between, all welded ther 
into one solidsheet. The gold permits of beau- 
tifulornamentation. The stiffening metal gives 
streng United they form the best watch case 
itis possible to make. Insist on having a Jas. 
Boss Case, You will know it by this trademark 


Send for Booklet 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO.., Philadelphia 















“Wonderland 19037 


Offers an entirely new table of contents to its readers. Besides 
Yellowstone Park, which is treated from a somewhat new stand- 
point, and is handsomely illustrated, irrigation in the North- 
west, a subject of vital importance to Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, is discussed; Father Hennepin's travels and ad- 
ventures on the upper Mississippi in 1680 are exploited ; and a 
chapter on the Mandan Indians of the upper Missouri River forms 
an interesting part of the book. The story of a trip with a pack 
train among the Idaho mountains, a chapter on the Puget Sound 
country, an unexcelled region for healthful recreation and pleasure, 
and a lengthy description of the Columbia River and Mt. Hood, 
the finest river and most graceful snow peak of our country, fill 
out the list of things provided for ‘‘ Wonderland’s'’ readers. 

Send for the book before planning for your summer outing. 
It costs only six cents, —the amount of postage, —and it is good for 
family reading, good for the home or school, for the library or 
the living-room, for young and old. 

The Northern Pacific want you to have the book—that is 
what they publish it for; so send six cents to CHARLES S. FEE, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., and get it. 











Eleventh Hour Resolutions 





Stops 
Dizziness 


by washing away 
fermenting waste 


are bad—investigate the chances in the 
Great Southwest at once. Write for our | 
entertaining books, and a copy of ‘‘ Farm- | 


(Continued from page 209) 

the Traveller ” (310); by Stokes, in the 
Expositor’s Commentary on Acts (1 
435-440); and by Stifler, ‘ Introductio, 
to Acts " (217-222); and by all commen. 
taries. 


III. Questions FOR STUDY AND [)s. 
CUSSION. 
(To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care. 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 
1. Paul and the Leaders at Jerusa. 
lem, (1.) What was the attitude of these 
leaders toward Paul? (2.) Was their 
siggestion prompted by a spirit of tim. 
idity or conciliation or strategy ? 
2. His Public Observance of the Law, 
(3.) Was this a departure from his habit. 
ual practice when at Jerusalem? (,) 
Was it a violation of his principles ? (<) 
From what dominant motive did je 
probably assent to it ? 
3. The Riot. (6.) Was the charge of 
the Jews from Asia a true one? (7) 
Why could a mob be raised against Pau| 
so quickly ? 
4. Paul's Defense. (8.) What was 
the reason publicly given by him to the 
people for being a preacher of salvation 
to the Gentiles? (9.) Why did this so 
infuriate the mob ? 
5. The Point at Issue. (10.) What 
great question was at stake, at this time, 
of which Paul was the particular repre. 
sentative ? 
IV. Some LEapiInc THOUGHTS. 
Conciliation is always wise except 
when it becomes a bar to progress. It 
is useless to conciliate those who will 
not yield. 
That God has directed one’s course is 
a fact of consciousness which gives cou- 
rage and calmness in the face of any 
peril. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


< 
Manhood fails as mobhood prevails, 


al 


Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 203) 
Kansas 
In connection with the Ottawa (Kansas) 
Chautauqua Assembly, W. C. Pearce of 
Chicago will have charge of the normal 
study and Sunday-school methods, One 
hour a day will be devoted to outline 
Bible study and methods of management 
and principles of teaching, July 6-17. 
Mr. Pearce, Room 14, 132 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, will answer inquiries. 


Rocky Mountain Chautauqua 

The Colorado State Sunday-school As- 
sociation co-operates with the Rocky 
Mountain Chautauqua at Park (Palmer 
Lake P. O.), Colorado, in furnishing help 
to teachers, from July 14 to July 26. Every 
department of Sunday-school work will 
be treated by a staff of instructors con- 
sisting of Miss Nannie Lee Frayser of 
Louisville, Mrs. J. A. Walker of Denver, 
the Rev. J. C. Carman, the Rev. C. K 
Powell, and Dr. B. B. Tyler. Ask the 
Rev. C. K. Powell, Box 1217, Colorado 
| Springs, Colorado, for the details. 


| Tri-Province School 

Canada is moving forward in the line 
of summer help for its teachers, and 4 
school of methods for Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 
will be held at Mount Allison Univer 
sity, July 14 to 24. Some of the best 
workers on the continent will conduct 
classes for all departments of Sunday- 
school work. Address C. E. Creighton, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, for details. 
Nova Scotia 

A school for teachers, under the aus 
pices of the Maritime Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, will be 





matters from the 
cursions on the first and third Tuesdays of aed nie Oe. and peg ae 
d ru Sts - an . y 
each month. Ask about the rates. Address | THE TARRANT co. (Bus. Est. 1844), New York 
**KATY,”’ 305 Wainwright Building, St. es ae ae EE 4 
395 8 8 When answering advertisements, please 
Louis, Mo. mention The Sunday School Times. 


ing in the Southwest,”’ free. Low-rate ex- | 





held at the Presbyterian College at Pine 
Hill, Halifax, July 14 to July 24. Board 
at the college buildings has been placed # 
| five dollars for the ten days, and Proles- 
sor R. A. Falconer, Pine Hill, Halifa% 
| will give other information. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 3 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





\ oienenentl 


,1903- What Does the Parable of 
“— as Prodigal Son Teach Us? 
(Luke 15 : 11-32.) 









Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—The far country (Rom. 1 : 21-25). 
Turs.—A sensible decision (Lam. 3 : 39- 


41). 
wep.—A penitent prayer (Luke 18 : 13, 


14). 

quves.—Our Father's remembrance (Isa. 
49: 14-16). ‘ 

Fr.—His promise to receive (Jas. 4: 7-10). 

sat.—Rejoiciig over the found (Luke Is : 
4-7): 








About wasting our resources. 
About the danger of getting into bad company. 
About God’s love for the erring. 


HIS parable teaches that it is a good 
T thing to have a good father, and 
that itis a bad thing to run away 
fom him. This father’s home was a 
good place for a boy, and he was never 
as happy elsewhere as he was there. If 
duty calls a boy away from a good home 
he must go, but the streets or the far 
country are very wretched and dreary 
in comparison with the home of a wise 
and good father. 


And this father was wise. The time 
had come when there was no way for the 
son to learn save by experience. 
less his father had told him everything 
that he subsequently learned by bitter 
trial, but it was not real to him. He 
must see for himself. So his father let 








Doubt- | 


him go, with a prayer and an anxious | 


heart. Some boys go out so and walk 
upright, but they are not those who go 
off into far countries with their patri- 
monies to ‘* see life.” Still, the discipline 
must be got in some way. God has let 
us get ours, though at terrible cost, when 
he might have denied us freedom, and, 
as we think, have saved us from the 
pain of our evil deeds. What God has 
sought, however, has been, not a world 
of men who could not go wrong if they 
would, but a world of men who could go 
wrong and would not. 

% 


Sin is never as sweet at the bottom as 
atthe top. It looks fair far away, and 
very foul when we are near enough to 
see through the cheap tinsel and 
with which it decks itself out. 





| 
| 


| 


heroic and true thing. But why did he 
not do it at the beginning? Is it not 
nobler to be one’s self in purity than to 
come back to one's self in shame ? 


> 4 

The prodigal saw that he had done 
wrong. Heconfessed it to himself. He 
was filled with shame. He saw what 
the manly course was. He resolved to 
follow it. ‘‘I will arise. I will go. I 
will say.” Up from this. On from this. 
Out with this. When the true life awakes 
in men it drops all cowardice, all furtive 
concealment, all weak apologies. It con- 


fesses. It rises up out of sin. It falls 
down at the father’s feet. The boy did 
not say, ‘‘ I'll see it through. I'll stay 


in this till I die. I have brought it on 
myself, and will play the man.” There 
would have been a sort of bravado in 


that. But he did the brave thing. He 
went home. He preferred heroism to 
hardihood. 


And the father was waiting. It is 
never too late. That is as true as that 
it may be too late. The father saw him 
and took him in. 


** There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.’’ 


‘* And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.’’ 


As for the older brother, he had a bad 
temper. Read in Professor Drummond’s 
‘‘The Ideal Life” the chapter on the 
elder brother entitled * Ill Temper.” 
How pitiable his wretched temper ap- 


pears, set against the noble forgiveness 


of the old father! 
And some of us are the prodigals. 


whole or in part. Have we risen ? 


And God is our Father, waiting. He 
will receive all who come. 


Is any one of us the elder brother ? 
% *% 
Malice always misconstrues. 
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Not a good 
lamp chimney is 
made without my 


name on it. 


MACBETH. 


Tr youn send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you wnat number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





CALIFORNIA 





In | 


the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways, established through car service be- 
tween Chicago and Nebraska, Colorado, 


and Tourist Sleeping-Cars, Library Cars, 
Dining-Cars, and Free Reclining-Chair Cars, 

For detailed information, for rates, time- 
tables, sleeping-car reservations, call on your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or address George J. 
Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hires 


Rootbeer 


gives 
Vitality 
Vigor 
Vim 


es five 













NEW SERVICE 
TO 








On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, & St. Paul Railway, in connection with | 


Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, | 
with three daily trains in each direction. | 
Equipment consists of Pullman First-Class | 


| el: 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 
‘HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


_ Announcement for 1903-04 Now Ready. 


Cutting them makes them 
CORNS grow faster. A-CORN 
SALVE doesn’t. It is safe besides. 
Cutting is not. Trial box free—send 
name and address on postal. Full-size 
x, 15C., at druggists or by mai 


1, 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








Quit and Eat 
Some Coffee Tales 


Show a woman an easy, comfortable, and 
healthful way to improve her complexion, and 
she is naturally interested. 

Coffee is the one greatest enemy of fair 
women, for in the most of cases it directly affects 
the stomach producing slight, and sometimes 
great, congestion of the liver, and therefore 
causing the bile to be absorbed into the system 
instead of going its natural way. The result is 


ilt | 2 sallow, muddy skin, and a train of diseases 
The | of the different organs of the body which, in all 


prodigal saw the smooth side of sin | too many cases, develop into chronic diseases. 


while his money lasted. Then he saw 
its seams, and from the princes he went 
down to the pigs. It is the usual expe- 
nence, of which poor George Arnold 
sang : 
** T have had my will, 

Tasted every pleasure, 

I have drunk my fill 

Of the purple measure ; 

Life has lost its zest, 

Sorrow is my guest; 

Oh, the lees are bitter, bitter, 

Let me rest. 


* Love once filled the bowl, 
Running o’er with blisses, 
Made my very soul 
Drunk with scarlet kisses ; 
But I drank it dry, 

Love has passed me by ; 
Oh, the lees are bitter, bitter, 
Let me die.’’ 


At last the boy came to himself. 
was not himself that had been ruining 
uis life hitherto. It wasausurper. Now 
_ true nature within, something of the 
“ieritance from his father which had 
_e buried under his sensuality and 
‘in, began now to assert itself. The 
rouble with young men is that they are 
hot themselves. Somebody else’s sneer, 


It | 


A lady, speaking of how coffee affected her, 
says: ‘‘I was very fond of coffee, but while 
drinking it was under care of the doctor most 
of the time for liver trouble, and was compelled 
to take blue mass a great deal of the time. My 
complexion was bad, and I had a pain in my 
side steadily, probably in the liver. 

**When I concluded to quit coffee and take 
Postum Food Coffee I had it made carefully, 
and from the very first cup we liked 
of it better than any of the old coffee. 

**In a short time the pain left my side, and 
my friends began to comment on the change in 
my complexion and general looks. I had 
never seen anything equal to the good I got 
from making this change. 

‘‘A young lawyer in Philadelphia named 
——, whose life was almost a burden from in- 
digestion and its train of evils, quit coffee some 
months ago, and began on Postum Food Cof- 
fee. He quickly recovered, and is now well, 
strong, and cheerful, and naturally loud in his 
praises of Postum. 

“Another friend, an old gentleman of 


the taste 





seventy, named —~, who for years suffered 


| all one could suffer and live, from dyspepsia, 


‘“mebody else’s selfishness, overshad- | 


nd and controls their independent 
4 vlons and bottom convictions, and 
._) 0 into slavery. But one day the 


+ 


y and then he crashes through his 
%nds and 


| 


| 


and who sometimes for weeks could eat no 
bread or solid food, only a little weak gruel or 
milk, quit coffee upon my recommendation, and 
took up Postum. He began to get better at 
once. Now he can eat rich pastry, or whatever 


Tue self wakes up. The man comes to | he likes, and is perfectly well.’ 


Names given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


impediments, and does the | Mich. 





Successful 


Schauffler. 
time. 


school work? The Sunday School 


HERE are only a few men living to-day who can hold, arouse, instruct, 

and inspire an audience of Sunday-school workers as can Dr. A. F. 
He has been a Sunday-school practitioner for a life- 
When. he speaks or writes, he compels attention because of the 
solid experience, tested methods, keen common sense, and brilliancy of 
illustration, that reinforce all he says. 
such a one some ‘‘Secrets of Successful Teaching’’ for your Sunday- 


markable articles from his pen on this absorbing theme. 
that Dr. Schauffler has never yet written or spoken anything that exceeds 
this series in practical value and charm of interest. 
own separate interest and value, though all are related. 
continue in alternate issues until about the first of September. 
containing the two articles already published will be supplied free, as long 
as they last, to those who subscribe under this offer. 


Schauffler’s “Secrets of 


Teaching” 


Would you like to know from 


Times is now running a series of re- 
It is safe to say 


Each article has its 
The articles will 
The issues 





When mailed with 25 cents to The 
Sunday School Times Co. this certificate 
is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) 
trie subscription to The Sunday School 

mes. 


When mailed with 25 cents to The 
Sunday School Times Co. this certificate 
is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) 
= subscription to The Sunday School 

mes. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for 
which please send The Sunday School 
Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial, to include Dr. Schauffler’s special 
articles on Sunday-school work. I have 
not been a subscriber within the last 
six months. 


ee ee PCE TICS eerie eer et eee ees 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money 
order, coin, or by check. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclose you will find 25 cents, for 
which please send The Sunday School 
Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial, to include Dr. Schauffler’s special 
articles on Sunday-school work. I 
have not been a subscriber within the 
last six months. 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money 
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order, coin, or by check, 











THE MAYOR 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o: 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 











We sell direct from 
*“* Loom to Wearer can 
style or weight of clot 
in lengths to suit. 

All prevailing shades 
of Men's and Women’s 
fabrics at prices your 
dealer would pay for 
them. 


Qualities 

ly 
Write for samples, stat- 
ing for what purpose 


Rockies 
ree you wish cloth, 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mills, 24 South St., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Bxpress 
repaid 


Serviceable 
d Fine 





Comfortable Seating for 


~ insures better order; larger at- S. S. 
tendance. Free Oatalog. Many Styles. 
Made at Grand School Pura. Wks., 
Sales-office 


, 22 W. 19th St.,.New York 
THE GENUINE WEREELY BELLS 


ne copper NEEL 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 


est class bells in the world. 
CHURCH Fanne6st** RGEISSLERSW.955 








STAINED-GLASS 
FURNITURE 


Cooking Contest 
Right in the Family Kitchens 
The ladies have a champion interested in the 
betterment of family cooks. 
$7,500.00 in cash has been donated by C. W. 
Post, Chairman of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
to be distributed between now and July next in 
735 cash prizes to stimulate family cooks to 
better service 


Less burned and greasy meat and potatoes ; 
less soggy biscuits, cake, etc. ; and better coffee, 
Postum, and tea,—is the motto. 

The girls are to compete in the preparation 
of good, every-day dishes, and in general cook- 
ery. Probably Grape-Nuts and Postum Coffee 
will come in for some attention incidentally, 
but the tests will be conducted under the daily 
direction of the housewife, and 735 cooks will 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


BRADLEY 


SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MIRSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCEY 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


NSUMERS should bear 

in mind that there are 

many brands of White 

Lead (so called) which are claimed 

to be “just as good” or better 

than Pure White Lead, which 

contain little, if any, White Lead, 

but are simply mixtures of Zinc, 

Whiting and Barytes, or other 
cheap, inferior materials. 

Make sure that the brand is right. 

Those named in list are genuine. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati. 


| cases 


St. Louls. 


Cleveland, 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 











317 FOURTH AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, COM- 
POUNDED TWICE YEARLY. YOu 
CAN BANK BY MAIL AS SAFELY 
AS IN PERSON; ware ror sooxcer no. 3, 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS, 


PROFITS $5.405 165.96 


JOSHUA RHODES, PRESIDENT. 


James C. CHAPLIN, VICE-PRES. Homer C. STEWART SEC. & TREAS. 
A. D. Ross, asst. Sec. & TREAS. JOHN W. TAYLOR, MGR. SAV. DEPT. 
JOSHUA RHODES, JAMES C. CHAPLIN, M. K. MC MULLIN, 
E. ©. CONVERSE JAMES &. KUHN, JOHN C. REILLY, WILLIAM H. LATSHAW 
GEORGE H. FLINN, HON. CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILDS GEORGE W. DARR, 
4. Oe CALLERY JOHN A. GELL, CHARLES A, DONNELLY 
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Large choice assortments and lowest pos- 
sible prices in every line to all people always, 
the factors which make it to your advantage 
to give this store your preference. 


Best Checked Louisene Silks made, in- 


For nearly fi 
Rose growingas 
greenhouses and a stoc 


we have made 
jalty. With seventy 
of over one million 
— we may fairly claim to be the Leading 
@ Growers of America. Once = year we 
make this grand special offer of Our Great 
Trial Collection of 16 D. & ©. Roses 
for 61.00, sent by mail, postpaid, anywhere 
in the United States. Satisfaction and safe 
arrivalgasranteed. Each variety labeled. Su- 
perb, strong, everblooming kinds, notwo alike. 
Ali on their own roots. Will bloom continuously 
this year. The collection includes two great 
Roses, Olt Clotilde Soupert and 
the New Rambler Rose Rubin. 

If you mention this paper when ordering we 
will send you a return check for 25 cents, which 
we will accept as cash on a future order. 

To all who ask for it, whether ordering the 
above or bot, we will send Free 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1908, ‘The Leading Rose Catalogue of 
America,” 172 pages. Tells how to grow and 
describes our famous Roses and all other flowers 
worth gone ao at lowest prices a com- 
lete list o ower yegetable 
eda. Ask for it to-day. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. , West Grove, Pa. 
10 Greenhouses. Kstablished 1550. 


and line stripes in Blue and Black grounds, 
75c., 85c., and $1.00. 

Checked Taffetas embroidered in Polka 
Dots—Blue, Red, Reseda, Light Blue and 


and $1.25. 


Superb new Broche Foulards—small .neat 
dots, $1.25. 


weaves, 12'%c., 1§c., to 85c. 

45c:, 50c.-—others higher. 

choice Black Bouton and Polka Dot print- 
ings, 20c. 


Special lot 36 inch 
pretty printings, 1oc. 


. 








some of your needs may be met to ad- 
vantage. 


excellent for drop-skirt ruffling or pleating— 


Advertisements in this paper are not a all shades—1g inches wide, 50c. a yard. 


necessary evil.’" They tell you how 


Send for Spring Catalogue and 1903 Lace 











' | 
win varying cash prizes from $200.00 down to 


$5.00. No one is required to pay anything what- 
ever to enter this contest, and each winner will 
receive a large certificate or diploma with the 
big 
much to be sought after. Particulars can be 
had by addressing Cookery Dept. No. 418 of 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Postum seal in gilt, a badge of distinction | 


Curtain Catalogue. Free. 








that question for half a century or more ; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
producing power is waning. 
free booklet, ‘‘ The How and the Why.” 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


BOGGS & BUHL 


“SUPPOSE I DIE” [| pes. s. 7. 


We have helped the people to answer 





Get our 


t brushes cobwebs from the brain. 
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Pears’ 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 

Have you used Pears’ 
soap ? 

Sold all over the world, 





Wherever "there are chil- 
dren there should be 
some dentifrice which] 


children will like. 


FRusifoam 


tastes so good that children like 
to use it, and at the same time 
it cleans the teeth perfectly. } 

25 cents at Druggist’. | 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. } 


Sunshine and Strawberries : 


Every Day in the Year 
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The Map of Mexico 


will show you at a glance that the 





Mercerized Silk-finish White Oxford, 35c., | 


Corded White Oxfords, full 32 inches, | 


cluding solid checks, single and double bars | 


Navy embroidery on Black and White, and | 
White and Black, Checks and Bars, $1.00 | 


White Oxfords —plain and Jacquard figured 


| 
| 


Madras—neat and 


- Quebec Central 


Tearnot—new Silk Lining—won’t tear— | 


° aed 
| Railway ‘ 
The favorite tourist route between 


Allegheny, Pa. | 


Mexican Central R’y reaches all 
the important points in Mexico, 
The table-land of the Republic is 
traversed in its entirety by the 


Mexican Central 
Railway 


along which line are to be found 
the most desirable resorts in the 
world for both summer and winter. 
Notable among them are Guadala- 
jara, Lake Chapala, and Aguas- 
calientes, which are high and dry, 
and every day in the year pleas- 
ant, and every night cool. 
For information apply to 

W. D. Murdock, G. P. A., Mexico City. 
C. R. Hudson, Traffic Mgr., Mexico City. 


W. C. Carson, Eastern Agent, 52 Broad- 
way, New York City. 








New York and Quebec, and all 
St. Lawrence’ River points. 
Through parlor car between (ue- 
bec and New York. For folders 
and all other information apply at 
any tourist ticket office, or to 


Frank Grunpy, General Manager, Sher- 
brooke, P. Q. 7 
J. H. Waxsu, G. F. & P. A., Sherbrooke, 


P. g f 
P. R. Neri, T. P. A., Room 65, Union 
Depot, Boston, Mass. é 
GEESE 


pleast 


SOOQDlCODOCOOOSe 


When answering advertisements, 


' mention The Sunday School Times. 








